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Some Scottish Writers of History 
in the Eighteenth Century 


[x recent years much attention has been given to the Scottish 
renaissance of the eighteenth century. Scottish writers in the 
second half of this century made a contribution to European and 
world civilisation which, alike in quality and in quantity, is 
unequalled in any other period of Scottish history. In every 
field of intellectual endeavour Scotsmen—and Scotsmen edu- 
cated almost exclusively in Scotland—played a leading part. 
Philosophers and poets, novelists and biographers, economists 
and scientists, doctors and surgeons, all of European reputation, 
jostled each other in the High Street of Edinburgh. 

It is the aim of this paper to survey the achievements in this 
period of one particular group—the historians. They were 
recognised by contemporaries abroad as leaders in the field of 
historical studies. An Italian professor, Carlo Denina, for 
example, asked two rhetorical questions: ‘Who among the 
Literati of Europe knows not, and does not celebrate the works 
of Mr Hume? Who in particular does not read and admire his 
histories?” The same author continues, after a reference to 
Smollet(t, 


Mr Robertson hath justly merited unstained and immortal 
praise, who, having applied himself with extraordinary labour to 
illustrate the antient Scottish history, together with the most 
striking passages of the modern, hath by his judgment and accurate 
discernment signalised himself amongst the noblest writers of that 
class, and at the same time surpast in elegance of stile not only his 
compatriot authors, but even the most celebrated native English 
writers. ! 

1 Quoted from H. W. Meikle’s note in Scottish Historical Review, vii (1910), 
291- 3. 
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D. B. Horn 


Even if Hume’s and Robertson’s own writings are scarcely 
read at the present day, their achievement is in no danger of 
being forgotten; but they were only two of ‘a host of protound, 
elegant and philosophic al historians’! who lived and worked in 
Scotland during the second half of the eighteenth century. It 
seems worthwhile to try to recall to me mory some of the tor- 
gotten historians who followed in the wake of the two great 
Scottish masters of historical composition. Before considering 
individual authors, a tew words on the eighteenth-century 
attitude to history may form a useful introduction. 

Nowadays three reasons are usually offered for the study of 
history. Either it satisfies an intellectual curiosity about the 
past or a knowledge of it is essential to an intelligent under- 
standing of the present or, it may be, historical study is vital 
for the future of mankind, i.e. only if ‘the lessons of history’ are 
understood and appreciated will society advance in the right 
direction. Each of these views had its advocates also in the 
eighteenth century. The first is best represented by Prin ipal 
Robertson who said that ‘to relate real occurrerices and to 
explain their real causes and effects is [the historian’s) peculiar 
and only province’... Probably most historians of the eighteenth 
century would have subscribed to the second detence of history 
and it was certainly the one which was most generally accepted. 
‘Thus Robe rt Keith wrote from Vienna to the Sec retary ot State 
about Maria Theresa’s husband, Francis I, that the emperor 
‘has been much neglected in his education, particularly in the 
point of history, without a complete knowledge of which it is 
hard to torm a system of politic s, and this defect is visible when 
one has the honour to approach His Majesty for he talks a little 
a batons rompus upon these subjects’. But history was not 
merely to be a school for princes. As another writer put it 

an age, in which the pring pal care of mankind seems 


Al 


on to the study of history; but amongst all those, 
ned this way, few are they who have a just notion of 

ht by some a lawful way of passing off with pleasure 

Others consider it as a method of gratifying their 

curiosity. They imagine it to be a mighty perfection to know the 
men of all ages and places To study history is to study the 
motives, Opinions and passions of men, to be able to discover their 
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engines, their windings and inventions, finally to know all the 
delusions they put upon our intellects and the surprises they seize 


our souls with: in one word, it is to learn to know oneself by others.! 


Such interpretations as these obviously merge the second and 
third detences of history, but the chief exponents of the view 
that history was useful in forecasting and facilitating future 
developments were the adherents of the cyclical school, to 
which Vico gave fresh impetus in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. It was a basic assumption of this school 
that, as Hume put it, ‘human nature remains stil! the same. . . . 
Mankind are so much the same, in all times and places, that 
history informs us of nothing new or strange in this particular.”* 
A good example of a writer of history in the eighteenth ce ‘ntury 
who was more concerned with the future than the past was 
Henry Home, Lord Kames, who wrote for ‘private amusement’ 
and ‘to divert him from brooding over the distresses of his 
country’ during the ’Forty-Five, and who published, in 1747, 
his Essays upon several subjects concerning British antiquities in 
the hope of eradicating a set of opinions on the hereditary and 
indefeasible right of kings which have disquieted this island for 
a century and a half. 

As at the present day, there was no single dominant attitude 
towards hecore. The eighteenth-century equivalent to Mr 
Henry Ford’s famous aphorism is clearly Sir Robert Walpole’s 
request: ‘O! do not read history, for that I know must be false.” 
Walpole would clearly have agreed with the apocryphal school- 
boy who explained that history is something that never hap- 
pened written by a chap who wasn’t there. Equally character- 
istic is the considered opinion of Gibbon: ‘that history is, 
indeed, little more than the register of the crimes, follies and 
misfortunes of mankind’,* and he added, on another occasion, 
that it was ‘the most popular species of writing, since it can 
adapt itself to the highest or the lowest capacity’.5 Dr Johnson 
was even less complimentary. “Great abilities’, he remarked, 
‘are not requisite for a historian; for in historical composition 
all the greatest powers of the mind are quiescent. He has the 
facts ready to his hand; 
! Richard Rawlinson, 4 Neu 
23-25 

* Enquiry (ed. Selby-Bigge, Oxford, 1894), 83 

> Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, i, 762 

* Decline and Fall (ed. Bury), i, 77 


futobiography, ed. Hill, 194 


so there is no exercise of invention. 


Method of Studying History 


London, 1728), i, 
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Imagination is not required in any high degree; only about as 
much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. "1 

There were so many Scottish writers of history in the eigh- 
teenth century that, unless this survey is to become a mere 
catalogue of names, only those historians who wrote, in the 
course of that century, serious works of scholarship in the field 
of post-classic al history can be included. This excludes some 
interesting writers such as Adam F erguson, author of a history 
of the Roman republic which was widely used and much 
esteemed for a generation; and John Horsley, whose pioneer 
work on Roman Britain is described in the Oxford History of 
England as ‘the first and in many ways still the best book on 
Roman Britain as a whole’.? Bishop Burnet is excluded on the 
ground that his best-known work, History of My Own Times, 
was largely autobiographical—a source for later historians 
rather than in itself a piece of historical research. Nearly all 
the historians mentioned in this paper were educated wholly 
or partly at the University of Edinburgh; but, at least 
consciously, this reflects not a personal loyalty to my own 
University but a reasoned conviction that it contributed pre- 
eminently to the advancement of historical studies in eighteenth- 
century Scotland. Hume and Robertson were both Edinburgh 
students. Kobertson was Principal of his own University for 
over thirty years and owed this appointment to his success as 

historical author. Hume resided mainly in peg and 
was until his death a close personal friend Oo Robertson. 
Naturally therefore their influence was felt most rane upon 
Edinburgh alumni, a there never developed anything 
which one could call an Edinburgh school of history, with its 
accepted canons, vaniaithedale trends and agreed approach to 
the subject. 

If we ask why these men wrote history, no one answer will 
apply to all. Some of them had similar motives to those of the 
protessional historians of the present day; but others were 
certainly more interested in making money than in building up 
a professionai reputation. One of the second class of writer, 
the Reverend Thomas Somerville, minister of Jedburgh, 
explained quite frankly why he started to write history. 

About this time pecuniary embarrassments, arising from a 
variety of causes into which I need not enter, first suggested to me 

* Quoted by Basil Williams, The Value of History, 5 

* Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements, 466 
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the idea of becoming an author. My pamphlet on the American 
War [of Independence) had met with the approbation of persons 
esteemed to be good judges; and several of my friends of literary 
eminence urged me to undertake the labour of some Azstorical! 
work. ... Theology would have been more consonant to my 
taste and habitual course of study, but was not likely to contribute 
either to my profit or popularity.? 


Published in 1792 under the title The history of political 
transactions and of parties from the Restoration ...to the death 
of King William, Somerville’s first book remained the standard 
work on English politics in the later seventeenth century until 
superseded by Macaulay. 

Somerville’s method was essentially narrative, though he 
gave some attention to causes and results. Clearly he owed 
more to Robertson than to Hume. He used Robertson’s 
favourite technique of putting extraneous but related material 
into separate appendices so as not to destroy the flow of his 
narrative. He combined the works of the older historians with 
the recently published Commons Journals and Lords Journals and 
the collections of archive material which had become available 
in print. His foreign sources seem to have been limited to 
books in French, especially memoirs. Hardly any use was made 
of manuscript material in Somerville’s William III, though 
there are occasional references to contemporary periodicals; 
but in his later book, The History.of Great Britain during the 
reign of Queen Anne, he depended to a considerable extent on 
manusc ript sources, some prese rved in archives, but mostly on 
family papers largely supplied for his use by Archdeacon Coxe, 
who had acquired an unrivalled knowledge of such family col- 
lections bearing on the political, diplomatic and military history 
of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The use of family papers at this time was not without its 
disadvantages. Coxe firmly believed that ‘it would be indelicate 
and offensive to the family to criminate their ancestors upon 
evidence furnished by themselves’? and therefore prevented 
Somerville from publishing extracts from the Townshend papers 
which might have blackened the second Lord Townshend’s 
reputation as one of the negotiators with France in 1709. Sir 
James Mackintosh seems to have shared Coxe’s views on this 

1 This word has been italicised by me (D.B.H.) 


2 My own Life and Times 1741-1814 (Edinburgh, 1861), 205 
[bid., 290. 
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question. At least when he applied for permission in 1813 to 
examine the Marlborough papers he offered to show to the 
owner of the manuscripts any extracts which he proposed to 
publish. Private anecdotes and scandalous details, he thought, 
were better forgotten than recorded; and in any case he would 
feel obligt d to comply with the wishes of the owner in the use 
to be made of his papers." 

Somerville, if we may accept his protestations at their face 
value, belonged to the didactic group of historians which 
flourished in the eighteenth century. He hoped that his first 
work would contribute not only to instruction but to moral 
improvement and concluded his Introduction: 


Should this work contribute, in any degree, to eradicate pre- 
udices fatal to order and liberty, to infuse into the mind a detesta- 
and narrow policy, and to cherish a love of probity 

n, the highest ambition and fondest wish of the 

- gratified: and his labour will be recollected with a 


ore solid and durable than that which is excited 


» praise of diligence and ingenuity.? 


Similarly his object in publishing Queen Anne is ‘useful instruc- 
tion’ and more explicitly ‘The record ot past exertions, 
crowned with success, invigorates the public mind in the season 


ending dang 


? 
) 
Ol 


Yet he was no mere political pamphleteer. His aim was ‘to 
approach as near as possible to that impartiality which is the 
prime excellence of history’. Hence he often gave first the 


arguments for and then those against a particular measure, 
such as the Exclusion Bill. His powers of impartial analysis are 
best seen in the final chapter of his William III. The ‘political 
measures and conduct’ of Whigs and Tories, he concluded, ‘have 
not differed from one another, so invariably and so widely, as 
the principles which they professed would naturally have led 
us to expect. Whigs and Tories in administration, and Whigs 
and Tories in opposition exhibit striking features of resem- 
blance to each othe r; Especially if we consider questions of 
prerogative and privilege ‘they will rather appear to have been 
disputes between administration and opposition than between 
Whig and Tory and to have had for their object not the support 
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of principle, but the acquisition and retention of power’. Sir 
Lewis Namier himself could hardly have put this better. 

‘Unfortunately such passages are rare. In the last resort 
Somerville usually tell back in his explanation of why things 
happened as they did to ‘the superintendency of Providence 
but added that ‘it will be both instructive and entertaining, to 
attend to the external means, by which the designs of Provi- 
dence were effected’,? and then launched forth into a long 
explanation ot why William III, in spite of his ‘extremely 
dithcult and precarious’ position in England, managed to retain 
control until his death. I see no future for Somerville except 
with professional historiographers: a competent mediocrity, 
entirely lacking in originality and genius, he followed faithfully 
in the footste ps ot his master, Robertson. 

Another tollower of Robertson was Andrew Brown, who was 
Protessor of Rhetoric at Edinburgh from 1801 to 1834. As a 
young man he had spent some years in charge of St. Matthew's 
Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia (1787-95). Although he is said 
to have delivered elegant and instructive lectures at Edinburgh, 
and even to have revised them from time to time, he is accused 
of letting his class fall to mediocrity. The Commissioners of 
1826 recommended its abolition; but in 1827 it was made com- 
pulsory tor a degree in arts. Even then it did not revive to any 
extent, because the practice of taking the M.A. degree had 
practically ceased. While resident in Nova Scotia, Brown had 
become interested in its history and made a collection of 
materials for this purpose which is stil! valuable and, in fact, 
has been used by later historians. Although he went on with 
this work after his return to Scotland, he decided that events in 
Nova Scotia were linked so closely with what was happening in 
other colonies in America that he must extend his work to 
include ‘the whole of the Northern governments on the Conti- 
nent of America’. He intended also to treat the history of the 
North American Indians with the characteristically didactive 
object ‘to awaken someone to have concern for the happiness of 
the Indians’. Not only was the subject of Brown’s researches 
obviously inspired by the example of Robertson’s History of 
America, but his methods, theory of causation and general 
outlook were all derived from the same source. Like Robertson, 
he studied critically such colonial histories as were available in 
French and English. He visited London, Paris and Boston in 

1 History of Polttical Transactions etc., 567-9 2 Ibid., 397 
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search of original materials. He was essentially a narrator of 
events, but included a good deal of geographical information 
and biographical material on characters who interested him. 
He ‘credits the course of events to the hand of God and the 
injustice in the events he records to the sinfulness of wayward 
Christians’. One peculiarity was Brown's deliberate attempt, 
in dealing with the various colonies, to write ‘in the style and 
manner of the respective writers of each as much as possible’ 
His own confession of faith as a historian was that he had 
‘sought for truth with the candour, moderation and impartiality 
which every writer owes to the public and to his own peace’.? 

In his lifetime Brown published nothing but a few occasional 
pieces, mostly sermons. Some of his pape rs are preserved in 
the British Museum, but the manuscript of his History of Nova 
Scotia was discove red being used for wrapping paper in an 
Edinburgh grocer’s shop and is now in Edinburgh University 
Library. It is not impossible that some day it may find a 
publisher, though I doubt whether publication would silence 
Brown's detractors. 

If Brown published too little, it can safely be said of Gilbert 
Stuart that he published too much. Like Brown and Somerville, 
Stuart was influenced by Robertson; but, unlike them, he soon 
rebelled, and became almost the only man who dared to criticise 
the works of Robertson in Robertson’s own lifetime. At the 
age of twenty-six he published anonymously An historical 
dissertation concerning the antiquity of the E nglish constitution in 
which he traced English institutions to a Germanic source. 
Then in 1778 he published 4 view of society in Europe, in its 
progress from rudeness to refinement; or inquiries concerning the 
history of law government and manners. Stuart began with a 
protest 


It is usual to treat law, manners and government as if they had 
no connection with history or with each other . . . law is only a 
science, when obse rved in its spirit and history; governme nt can- 
not be comprehended but by attending to the minute steps of its 
rise and progression. . . It is in the records of history, in the 
scene of real life, not in the conceits and the abstractions of fancy 
and philosophy, that human nature is to be studied.* 


Dhis and revious short quotations are taken from an unpublished paper 
Hanson. I am much indebted to Miss Hanson for 

and practically everything I know about Brown is 

2 Op. cit., v 
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Like many young men in a hurry, he found it necessary to 
condemn the works of his predecessors, and particularly those 
of Robertson. 

Stuart’s own text occupies less than 150 pages and is followed 
by nearly 300 pages of ‘Authorities, Controversy and Remarks’. 
He began with a description of the customs and institutions of 
the Germans ‘before they left their woods’ (derived from Taci- 
tus), passed on to consider the political organisation of the 
barbarians, attempted to trace the growth of feudalism and 
chivalry and the subsequent changes when feudalism declined 
and standing armies arose. 

He later published anonymously Critical observations concern- 
ing the Scottish historians, Hume, Stuart, and Robertson... with 
a literary picture of Dr Robertson, in a contrasted opposition with 
the celebrated Mr Hume. After referring to Robertson’s ‘pom- 
pous declamatory style,.well adapted to express the cant of the 
pulpit but ill-suited to the gravity and dignity of the Historic 
Muse’, Stuart sets side by side selected passages from Robert- 
son’s and his own history of Scotland relating to Mary Queen 
of Scots, Moray, Knox, ete. Robertson, he concluded, ‘has 
collected with industry the observations of others; has availed 
himself of the discoveries of his contemporaries; has seized and 
adorned the rising ideas of the age; but he has never in one 
instance extended the sphere of historical or philosophical dis- 
covery, or added the smallest accession to the common stock 
of learning’,? whereas Stuart prided himself above all on his 
originality. 

The contrasted comparison of Hume and Robertson tells us 
nothing about either. Hume is merely set up as a foil to 
Robertson without any real appreciation of his peculiar merits. 
Hume is ‘grave, severe and sublime; Robertson is smiling, 
popular and plausible. The one is a philosopher and a historian; 
the other a sophist and a rhetorician. ... Robertson is a puny 
stream losing itself in its mud; Hume is the voice of history 
speaking to ages, and living in the eternity of time.’ 

This extraordinary production was presumably intended as 
a publisher's puff for Stuart’s own works on Scottish history in 
the sixteenth century; it was also inspired by his failure (for 
which he blamed Robertson) to secure the chair of Public Law 
at Edinburgh in 1779. Robertson’s position was too well 


1 Op. cit., 11. 
2 Ibid., 34. 3 [bid., 47-52. 
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established to be shaken by a man like Stuart,’ who returned 
to London journalism and a life of dissipation which contributed 
to his death a few years later. 

In considering the work of two other Scottish historians, Sir 
John Dalrymple, Bt., and James Macpherson, better known as 
the creator of the Ossian legend, it is important to remember 
that in the eighteenth century access to the royal archives and 
the State Paper Othce was closely guarded. David Hume, 
indeed, when he was planning to continue his history, was 
allowed access to the archives by George Ill and wrote com- 
placently: ‘The King himself has been pleased to order that 


all the records and public offices shall be open to me, and has 


even sent for some papers from Hanover which he thought 
would be useful.’? Sir John Dalrymple was similarly favoured 
and, unlike Hume, made good use of his privileges. In the 
1c second volume, published in 1773, of his Memoirs 
ind Ireland, from the dissolution of the last 
harles I] until the sea-Battle off La Hogue he 
explained that ‘His Majesty gave orders that I should have 
access to the cabinet of King William’s private papers at 
hensington; justly considering history to be the science of 
kings, and willing that the actions of other princes should be 
tried by that tribunal of public enquiry, which, he trusts, will 
do honour to his own’ while Lord Rochtord, one of the secre- 
taries of state, ‘accommodated me with orders tor copies ot 
whatever public papers I wanted’. 

James Macpherson did not receive any such facilities; and, in 
the pretac e to his Original pape ry. containing the secret hist ry if 
Great Britain, from the Restoration, to the accession of the House 
of Hanover, he remarked that ‘the liberality of the French 
nation, with re gard to the free access to the ir State-papers, a 
favour seldom if ever refused to men of letters, makes ample 
amends for the more uncommunicative disposition prevailing 
in this kingdom’. Macpherson, however, had the advantage 
ove! Dalry n ple that he had free access to the materials collected 
by the Jacobite antiquary Thomas Carte, including a mass of 
papers belonging to a Jacobite under-secretary of state, Nairne, 
as well as to the family papers of the house of Brunswick- 
Liineburg trom 1701 until ‘George I was firmly established on 
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the throne’.!. Both Dalrymple and Macpherson thus had access 
to both sides of the story—an advantage hitherto enjoyed by 
none of their predecessors. Both wrote a narrative of events 
based on much more complete sources than had hitherto been 
available; and both, following the example of Robertson, pub- 
lished an extensive collection of original authorities or ‘vouchers’ 
so that other students of the period could test their narratives 
for themselves. 

There is yet another resemblance: both made little use of 
family papers. Dalrymple knew that there were ‘some family 
memoirs in London of great authority’, but ‘it required a train 
of sollicitation to get access to them, to which no man of 
common pride could submit’.? Macpherson 


made few applications of that kind [for admission to private col- 
lections of papers_; and in no one of these, he had the good fortune 
to succeed. Men having become distrustful of the principles of 
their ancestors, are, from selfish views, interested in their reputa- 
tion. With a preposterous show of attachment to their progenitors, 
they seem to think that to conceal their actions is the only way to 
preserve their fame 


Hume shared their distaste, and one of the reasons he gave for 
not continuing his own history was that ‘I cannot hope to finish 
this work in my closet, but must apply to the great for papers 
and intelligence, a thing I mortally abhor’. 

Dalrymple expressly acknowledged his debt to Hume, who 
first told him that there was evidence of Whig intrigues with 
the Jacobite court immediately after the Revolution, and later 
‘corrected some erroneous views I had taken, appearing more 
anxious about my literary reputation than [ am my self’.6 On 
the other hand he subscribed to the Robertsonian view of 
Providence: ‘Whoever perceives not’, he concluded the second 
part of the first volume of his Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 


in the events of the period to which these memoirs relate, the hand 
of an Almighty Providence, which, upon the ruins of an illustrious 


! Original Papers, i. 7. See also P. M. Thornton, “The Hanover Papers’ in 
English Historical Review, i (1886), 756-77. For Godft 
defence of Macpherson against the charge of forging certain documents, see 
English Historical Review, xii (1897), 254-84, and xxxv (1920), 367-76 

2 Memoirs, i, \ 3 Original Papers, 1, 8 

4 J. Hill Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume, ii, 146 

§ Memoirs, i, pp. Vii-vill 
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but misguided family, raised up a mighty nation, to show mankind 
the sublime heights to which liberty may conduct them, must be 
blind indeed! May that Providence, which conferred liberty upon 
our ancestors at the Revolution, grant that their posterity may never 


lose the love of it upon the one hand or abuse it upon the other.! 


3oth Dalrymple and Macpherson made extensive use of the 
accessibility of the French archives. Here Dalrymple was the 
pioneer, but he was closely followed by Macpherson. Dal- 
rymple owed his introduction to Choiseul, the French fore ign 
minister, to Hans Stanley, who had tried to negotiate a peace 
with France in 1761. Lord Harcourt, British ambassador to 
France from 1768 to 1772, and his sec retary of embassy, the 
Hon. Robert Walpole, ‘considering the cause of letters to be 
the cause of England’,? seconded his request and Choiscul gave 
directions that copie s of any papers Dalrymple wanted from 
the French foreign office archives should be supplied to him. 
As Dalrymp le foresaw, the publication of the first volume of his 
Memoirs in 1771 produced a great outcry. ‘It was not to be 
expected, that a man of a Whig family should have been the 
first to expose to the public the intrigues of the Whig party at 
St. Germains.’ He ‘I truly believe I shall make 
enemies on both sides’, but defended his action on the ground 
that he had treated ‘of my own ancestors, surely not the most 
inconsiderable in the United Kingdom, as well as of theirs 
whom I may be supposed to offend; that I have an equal 
reverence for mine, as the ‘y can have for theirs; but that I have 
a much greater reverence for truth than for either’. If charged 
with showing undue partiality for James II, ‘I gave them this 
answer, that, though I would draw my sword against his family, 
I would not do injustice to any of their characters; and that I 
lived under a prince who will not think the worse of his subjects 
for avowing such sentiments’. 

Similarly Macpherson claimed that ‘unwilling to advance any 
matter of fact, mi 24st proof, he has printed his materials; and, 
for their authenticity, he refers the reader to the papers them- 
selves’,* which, unlike those for Ossian, could be seen at his 
publisher's. ‘In his progress through his subject’, he continued, 
the author * is not Bods ious of having once departed from the 
obvious line of evidence. He felt no predilection for any party’ 


and had in view ‘no object but truth’. Macpherson’ s main 
! Memoirs, i, Part u, 211 ? Ibid., i, p. v 3 [bid., i, p. vii 
* History, i, p. iv 5 Ibid., i, p. vil 
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importance as a collector of new material was in the papers 
which he obtained, indirectly through Carte and directly from 
a personal visit to the Scotch college at Paris. Here he was 
following in the footsteps of Hume, who, after seeing James II's 
Memoirs in the Scotch College at Paris, made changes in his 
History, principally about Charles II’s involvement with France 
and Roman Catholicism. But Macpherson also followed Dal- 
rymple in obtaining access to the archives of the French foreign 
office from Choiseul’s successor, the duc d’Aiguillon. 

It would appear that Macpherson obtained what he wanted 
from the French archives mainly if not wholly by correspon- 
dence. Dalrymple certainly wrote in 1788 of the French foreign 
office archives as ‘a place to which no British subject except 
myself was ever admitted’ ,! and where he had worked with the 
garde des archives, Durand. Both Dalrymple and Macpherson 
claimed that they printed nothing which had been previously 
published—‘except for mere illustration’ according to Mac- 
pherson. Dalrymple went even further and excluded papers in 
public libraries or public offices, ‘because the curious may have 
access to them in those places’.2- Much of what they published 
was in the form of extracts and abridgments. Translations were 
supplied for documents in foreign languages: three-quarters of 
Macpherson’s material, he calculated, was in French, Italian or 
High Dutch. 

Differences between these two historians are not hard to 
find. In view of his own origin and the nature of his sources, 
there is a strong Jacobite flavour in Macpherson’s narrative, 
yet he was no uncritical admirer of the house of Stuart. Dal- 
rymple, on the other hand, if he despised Whig politicians, 
gloried in Whig principles. His first volume begins: “The 
history of England is the history of liberty, and of the influence 
which the spirit of it, kept alive during a long revolution of ages, 
has had upon the constitution, the religion, the wealth, the 
power, and, above all, upon the dignity of the national character 
of the English.’ The Revolution ‘was not a work of expediency 
only, but of absolute necessity ... all parties Whig, Tory, 
churchman and dissenter, united in the great and generous 
effort to save that blessed constitution, which, by their dangers, 
we enjoy.‘ 

There is perhaps a more fundamental difference. Macpherson 

1 Memortrs, ii (1788), v. * Ibid., ii (1773), v. 
* Ibid., i, 1 * Ibid., ii (1773), vi 
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was genuinely interested in the past and made no attempt to 
justify his researches on the ground that they might be of 
pre sent utility. Dalrymple, on the other hand, in the preface to 
his supplementary volume on the reign of William III, not 
published until 1788, stated that he had intended to leave the 
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4 “ apers included in it to his family to be published or not as they 
“a thought fit after his own death; but 
3 seeing England lately (as I thought) on the brink of ruin, because 


she was on the brink of a continental war, I sent another volume 


to be published, because I thought that the pictures of misery, even 


amid success, which the continental wars of the two grand alliances 
present, might make the public attend to the prospect before them. 
But if the war should take place, I imagined that some of the 
papers which I had written, pointed out weak parts in the French 
and Spanish monarchies, which England might take advantage of 
n the course of the war.! 


He introduced also into his narrative a long explanation of the 
causes of England’s naval failures under William III on the 
ground that ‘to me it appears, that, to write history, without 
drawing moral or political rules of conduct from it, is little 
better than w silane a romance’ .? 

Similarly, in the preface to his original second volume, he 
listed various reasons why his work ‘will be useful to this 
country now, and to poste rity afterwards’. One of these was to 
give warning to ‘men in public life’ that, even if they succeeded 
in hiding from contemporaries ‘their want of public virtue’, yet 
™ day of reckoning will sooner or later come’. He hoped 
also to convince the public that ar Fi and tories, in their turns, 
have been equally a enemies of their country, when their 
passions and their interests misled them’. Indeed he saw a 
wider usefulness for his work, which ‘may be of use even to that 
foreign nation to whose politeness I am indebted for so many 
of them’. French intervention in English politics ‘laid the 
foundation of a grandeur, which has since proved so fatal to 
that nation rance_ Late 


house of Austria, she 
raised up a more formidable opponent [Prussia] to herself; in 


uur day, in attempting to pull down the 


ng disturbances against England in America, she lost regions 


irge as one halt of Europe; and in extending those disturbances 
to Asia, she paved the way for the enemy whom she meant to 


Memoirs, 1788 


2 Ibid., ii (1788), 177 
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annoy, to gain a kingdom as rich, as extensive and as populous as 
her own.! 


It is not too much to say that, so far as British history was 
concerned, Dalrymple and Macpherson between them added 
more new information to the store of historical knowledge than 
the rest of their contemporaries put together. But, unlike many 
present-day researchers, they were not content merely to accu- 
mulate new facts. They be lieved firmly that a historian worthy 
of the name, not a mere antiquarian, must combine the new 
with the old and present a synthesis for the edification of the 
reading public. If Sir Chi irles Firth was right in thinking that 
‘what really antiquated the historians of the eighteenth century 
was... the growth of the evidence’, ? Dalrymple and Macpher- 
son have much to answer for. Their works are still frequently 
used and referred to by present-day historians, largely because 
their work was so well done that no one has found it necessary 
to republish most of the documents they contributed to the store 
of knowledge on British history from the Restoration to the 
accession of the house of Hanover. Some of the material they 
published is no longer to be found in the archives and the 
leading scholars who today work on this period constantly refer 
to the documents published by these two Scottish historians 
nearly two hundred years ago. 

‘Two other historians worth a brief mention are Robert 
Watson and William Thomson. Watson produced a massive 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain, which 
became very popular and was translated into French, German 
and Dutch. Professor Merriman, the - sent leading authority 
on Philip II, has described this work as ‘prejudiced and in- 
accurate’, and Watson was certainly pred tely out of sympathy 
both with the Spanish sovereign and his people. Watson died 
before he could finish a similar account of the reign of Philip IIT. 
This was completed by William Thomson and published in 
1783. Watson's work as a whole gives a dreary ne monoton- 
ous narrative of political and silane events. His continuator 
tried to improve the style and diversify the interest but without 
much visible success. Taken as a whole, these two books show 
the depths of degradation of the Robertsonian formula in the 
hands of second-rate writers. 

Thomson was a protégé of the eighth earl of Kinnoull. 

1 Memoirs, ii (1773), v-vii 
2 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 3rd series, vii (1913), 47. 
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Ordained in 1776 and appointed to the charge of Monzievaird, 
near Crieff, he soon, according to the restrained notice of his 
life in the Dictionary of National Biography, ‘displayed tastes 
and affinities discordant with his office’ and resigned in 1778. 
Settling in London, he became a prolific journalist. His publi- 
cations included The man in the moon; or, travels into the lunar 
regions, by the man of the people (1783). This is not, as its title 
might suggest, space travel or science fiction but political satire 
of a feeble kind. 

Apart from his continuation of Watson's Philip III, Thom- 
son's claim to be included in a gallery of Scottish historians rests 
entirely on his edition of Alexander Cunningham's History of 
Great Britain from the Revolution in 1688 to the accession of 
George the First. Originally composed in Latin, this remained 
unpublished until long after its author’s death. When it turned 
up amongst the papers of a certain archdeacon of Chichester, 
Thomas Hollingbery, D.D., who was unable to translate it 
into English, Thomson was offered a fixed price for the job, 
with the additional inducement that he would be given the right 
to publish the original Latin text later on, if there seemed likely 
to be a demand for it. He contributed a lengthy introduction 
dealing mainly with the identification and biogr aphi« al details 
of the author which shows a real flair for historical investigation. 

According to Thomson, early in the eighteenth century there 
were so many Cunninghams on the continent of Europe ‘in the 
capacity of tutors that it was believed in Germany that ““Cun- 
ningham"’ was English for a travelling governor’? To make 
matters worse, Alexander was a favourite Christian name 
amongst several branches of the house of Cunningham. Thom- 
son presented the evidence fairly and left open the question 
whether the author of the history was also the classical scholar 
who engaged in controversy with the great Bentley, while 
believing that the historian was certainly the Alexander Cun- 
ningham who served as British resident to the Venetian 
Republic under George I. Other Alexander Cunninghams are 
also on record, one a Regent at Edinburgh University, another 
appointed ‘Professor of the Civil Law in Scotland’ in 1698, 
though not attached to any university, and more than one of 
these Alexander Cunninghams have sons also called Alexander. 
Out of such materials, competent scholars, including Sir Alex- 


1 Edinburgh University Libr , MSS., La III, 379, fos. 798-822 
History of Great Britain, i, XXXVI 
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ander Grant, the historian of Edinburgh University, have 
evolved a sort of universal genius by attributing to one man 
the achievements, as I am inclined to think, of a syndicate of 
scholars all rejoicing in the same names. 

‘Thomson, in his capacity as editor, summed up that Cun- 
ningham’s History was ‘the production of a man who, having 
lived long on the stage, and conversed with the principal actors 
in public life, is animated by the recent scenes which ne had 
seen, and in some of which he himself had acted a part’.! He 
might have added that Cunningham was a man of strong views 

as the earl of Buchan called him, ultzmus Scotorum.2 ‘Since the 
accession of King James to the throne of England, a space of 
one hundred years,’ Cumingham wrote, ‘the power of the 
magistrates, judgments, parliaments, authority, jurisdiction, 
allegiance, the conduct of war and the laws themselves had been 
all subjected by the Scotch nobility to the direction of the 
English.’* He was also a violent anti-feminist, approving of the 
Salic law with its implication that women are fit only for 
domestic employments, and remarking that Tories ‘are indeed 
no wiser than women’.* He violently attacked the Jesuit order 
and blamed the English clergy for England’s desertion of the 
Emperor at the end of Queen Anne’s reign.® 

Had this work been published half a century earlier it might 
well have had an appreciable oe but by the time Thom- 
son's translation appeared in 1787 historians already had access 
to such a variety of official sources and family papers that 
Cunningham’s work gave them little except material for an 
occasional footnote. The bulk of his 1,000 pages consisted of 
detailed narrative of military campaigns between 1689 and 
1714; but there is throughout a good deal of straight political 
narrative, almost in chronicle form. Occasionally the author 
reflected on the characters and proceedings of the leading 
politicians, with whom he was well acquainted. He also intro- 
duced from time to time information based on personal know- 
ledge, such as his claims to have played a part in the union with 
England and the abolition of the Scots privy council. He attri- 
buted the well-known remark ‘Thus ends an old song’ to the 
earl of Seafield, not in connection with the union of the parlia- 
ments but with the abolition of the Scots privy council. 


1 Ibid., i, p. Xi 
2 Edinburgh University Library, MSS., La III, 379, fos. 798-822. 
% History of Great Britain, i * Ibid., ii, 148. 5 Ibid., ii, 385 
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Thomson's own views on history are characteristic of his 
age. He believed that moral lessons, especially the need for 
union in Britain in view of the Bourbon-Hapsburg alliance and 
the immense extent and growing resources of Russia, made 
publication desirable and ‘pec uliarly seasonable’, since ‘liberty, 
utterly banished from the continent, could not possibly find a 
safe and permanent asylum in the island of Great Britain’. 

Enough has been said to show that, in the great outpouring 
of historical works for which the eighteenth century was re- 
markable, Scotsmen took a leading part. None of those dis- 
cussed in this paper can be ranked with the acknowledged 
Edinburgh masters, Hume and Robertson, but they carried on 
and developed their work. Some of them branched out into 
new lines of enquiry: others were content to apply the Hume- 
Robertson techniques in different fields. History earlier in the 
eighteenth century in the hands of Voltaire and Hume had been 
essentially a kind of apocalyptic account of the bursting forth 
of reason in the modern age following upon centuries of super- 
stition. Hume and Voltaire believed that if contemporaries 
would only listen to the voice of reason, as expounded by 
themselves, and apply its teaching to all the facets of eighteenth- 
century life a static utopia would be created.? By the end of the 
eighteenth century, largely owing to the writers discussed in 
this paper, the basic historical idea of relativity had been 
adumbrated, new sources of history had been explored and in 
part published, and new « anons of historical scholarship accepted, 
if not always attained. History had become essentially its 
modern self. 

D. B. Horn. 
1 History of Great Britain, i, pp. liti-liv 
2R. M. Stromberg, ‘History in the Eighteenth Century’ in the Journal of the 
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The Siege of Berwick, 1333 


“Tt battle of Bannockburn in 1314 has often been regarded 
as the triumphant conclusion of the Scottish wars of inde- 
pendence. Historians too cautious to accept this popular view- 
point have taken the treaty of Northampton of 1328 as m: irking 
the end of the struggle. But if Bannockburn was decisive, its 
decisiveness was only temporary, if the ne goth itions at York 
and Edinburgh brought peace, they brought only'a short peace. 
With the siege of Berwick and the battle of Halidon Hill came 

less triumphant phase in the prolonged struggle between 
Scots and Eng'lish. By 19 July 1333 the que stion of Scottish 
independence was again open. 

In August 1332, Edward Balliol, son and heir of the John 
Balliol whom Edward I had deposed in 1296, invaded Scotland 
by sea with the secret Support of Edward IIL. Hav ing defeated 
a superior Scottish army at Dupplin, Edward Balliol seized 
Perth and had himself crowned king of Scotland at Scone on 
24 September 13382. Without English aid Balliol could not have 
succeeded. At Roxburgh on 23 November 13382 he issued letters 
patent in which he outlined the concessions that were to repay 
the English king for his previous help and to ensure that such 
help would be forthcoming in future. Edward III was to receive 
lands in Scotland worth £2,000 a year. Among these it was 
stipulated that the town, castle and county of Berwick would 
be included. As eventually computed these lands came to more 
than half of Scotiand south of the Forth. Territories corres- 
ponding to nine present counties were to be detached from 
Scotland and annexed forever to the crown of England. For 
what remained of the kingdom of Scotland Balliol announced 
that he had already performed homage to Edward IIL. 

The letters patent embodying these acknowledgments and 
obligations were doubtless entrusted to Henry Beaumont and 
David of Strathbogie who, on Balliol’s behalf, treated with the 
English king during the session of his parliament at York.* 


2 See Foedera (Record Commission edition), ii, pt. ii, 847-8. 
2 Chronicon de Lanercost (Bannatyne Club), 270; 


Scalacronica ( Maitland 
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When this parliament began its discussions on 8 December 1332 
Sir Geoffrey le Scrope posed the question whether the English 
king should now claim direct lordship over Scotland, or merely 
seek a concession of the feudal services that had been enjoyed 
by his ancestors. It was evidently the first course that the king 
himself favoured?; but although Edward pointed out that the 
peace treaty of 1328 had been concluded when he was a minor 
and not responsible for his own actions, parliament did not 
share the king’s eagerness to intervene in Scottish affairs. On 
11 December he was formally answered that in so weighty a 
business those present did not dare give counsel. Undaunted 
by this first rebuff Edward wasted no time in bickering but 
immediately prorogued parliament to reassemble at York on 
20 January 1333, when it was hoped that a fuller attendance of 
magnates would be secygred.® 

In the meantime, the situation in Scotland radically changed. 
While preparing to}celebrate Christmas at Annan, Edward 
Balliol and his followers were surprised in a night attack led by 
Sir Archibald Douglas, the guardian of Scotland. From this 
disaster Balliol escaped half-clothed on an unsaddled horse and 
fled across the border to Carlisle, hoping to find in England the 
open support which alone could restore him to the Scottish 
throne. 

Whether Edward III should give or withhold this support 
was again debated when the English parliament reassembled at 
York on 20 January 1333. Discussion lasted for five days; but 
no more decisive conclusion was reached than in the previous 
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session. The bishop of Winchester, as chancellor, finally 
addressed the full assembly and admitted that no agreement 
had been reached. The king, he said, would seek the counsel 
of the Pope and of the king of France.’ Although some com- 
munication was held with Paris and Avignon,? Edward began 
to prepare for war without further delay. Exports of corn and 
silver were prohibited.* Well over £1,000 was paid to English 
barons who subsequently took a prominent part in the forth- 
coming campaign.* A similar sum was bestowed as gifts upon 
the closest associates of Edward Balliol,> and on 10 February 
1.200 marks were delivered to Sir Alexander Mowbray and 
Sir John Felton,*® doubtless in order to be transmitted to Balliol 
himself. Iwo days later, on 12 February, Balliol empowered 
Mowbray and Felton to take oath on his soul that he would 
fulfil his obligation to transfer Berwick and the other territories 
to the English king.’ 

As a first step toward Balliol’s restoration on these terms 
Edward gave him leave to invade Scotland from the English 
border. While this invasion project was being organised, 
Edward’s own preparations for war expanded with increasing 
momentum. On 20 February the exchequer and court of 
common pleas were ordered to transfer themselves from London 
to York.* This ominous deviation from the normal course of 
administration was followed two days later by writs addressed 
to the commissioners of array in the three ridings of Yorkshire 
and the counties of Nottingham, Derby and Lancashire, order- 
ing them to inform the king of progress in the arraying of all 
men between the ages of sixteen and sixty who were to be 
ready to set out against the Scots if the latter should presume 
to invade the realm.* By 1 March Edward III was asserting 
that the Scots were preparing to invade the realm.'® On9 March, 

1 Rot. Parl., i, 69 

2See Rotuli Scotiae (ed. D. Macpherson etc., Record Commission, 1814, 
afterwards referred to as Rot. Scot.) 1, 235; Foedera, ii, pt. il, 854; Calendar of 
Patent Rolls (C.P.R.) 1330-4, 421. 

3 Calendar of Close Rolls (C.C.R.) 1333-7, 82 

‘C.C.R. 1338-7, 7-8; cf. the writ of allocate of 10 August 1333, P.R.O. K.R. 
Memoranda Roll E. 159/109, m. 90. 

5 P_R.O. K.R. Memoranda Roll E. 159/109, m. 90 

¢ P_R.O. K.R. Memoranda Roll E. 159/109, m. 90 

Foedera, ii, pt. 853 

8’ .C.R. 1333-7, 18-19. ‘York was made, and for more than five years 
remained, the administrative centre of the monar« hy.’ (T. F. Tout, Chapters in 


the Administrative History of Mediaet al England, iii, 56. ) 
® See C.C.R. 1333-7, 87, 94-95. 1 C.C.R. 1333-7, 90, 91. 
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when he addressed a letter to the Pope, Edward suggested that 
the animosity of the Scots could be assuaged if only the Pope 
would provide Master Robert Ayleston, treasurer of England, 
to the vacant bishopric of St. Andrews.! 

Whatever the intentions of the Scots they had not, as yet, 
crossed the English borders by the time that Edward Balliol 
led a strong company of English magnates and men-at-arms 
across the Scottish border in the second week of March. This 
force had no difficulty in overwhelming the little stronghold of 
Oxnam in Roxburghshire and taking captive its minute garri- 
son. Putting the countryside to fire and sword, Balliol and his 
men arrived betore Berwick and laid siege to it by land and sea, 
reputedly concluding a pact never to withdraw until the town 
was theirs.? 

The Scotland that Edward Balliol had invaded to try his 
fortune a second time was wiser and sadder than in the days 
before Dupplin. One guardian had fallen in that battle, and his 
successor, Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, had been taken 
captive in a skirmish at Roxburgh in November 1332. The 
Scottish success at Annan had failed to daunt Edward Balliol or 
to prevent Edward ot England from coming to his aid. But 
Kdward III, who was only twenty years old, had vet to prove 
himself a soldier; the resources of Scotland had not been 
materially impaired as a result of Dupplin; nor as yet had 
Scottish administration lapsed into anarchy. In February and 
March 1333 the bailies of burghs and collectors of customs 
accounted betore the auditors of the Scottish ex« hequer at Scone. 
From the account presented by the bailies of Berwick it is clear 
that measures had already been taken to put the place into a 
state of detence. The keeping of the castle of Berwick had been 
entrusted to Patrick of Dunbar, earl of March, while Sir 
Alexande r Seton had bee n appointed VW arden of the town. To 
an initial sum of £40 spent upon the repair of the walls Earl 
Patrick had added a further £218 8s. which he had raised on his 
own order by means of a levy of four shillings in the pound; and 
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subsequently he had expended an additional £91 19s. ad., 
while a load of timber destined for the Franciscan friars of 
Roxburgh was diverted from its pious use and employed upon 
the defences at Berwick.! 

However praiseworthy in themselves the measures taken for 
the defence of Berwick, the decision that the town should be 
defended forced the Scots to reconsider their traditional strategy. 
On his deathbed Robert Bruce had reputedly advised his people 
that in warfare with the English they should rely upon a 
scorched-earth policy and harass the enemy by guerilla attacks. 
That these might be the more effective, Bruce had demolished 
the greater strongholds in southern Scotland as soon as they 
fell into his hands.2. Alone of the major fortifications of south- 
east Scotland there remained the walls of the town and castle 
of Berwick,? constructed by Edward Il, spared, and even 
strengthened, by Bruce himself on account of the town’s com- 
mercial and strategic importance. When the Scots had re- 
captured Berwick in 1318 and preserved its defences they had 
given a hostage to fortune. For both Scottish and English 
kings possession of the town was thenceforth to become a point 
of honour, and its loss could not be lightly regarded. In 1319 
even Edward II had bestirred himself to attempt the town’s 
recovery. In face of the prolonged siege of that year Bruce had 
avoided a pitched battle and drawn off the besiegers by the 
raids deep into England that had culminated in the “Chapter of 
Mytton’. 

This precedent was doubtless in the mind of the Scottish 
guardian, Sir Archibald Douglas, in the spring of 1533. Ber- 
wick was well-fortified and well-provisioned and might be 
expected to hold out for a good while. Not long after it had 
been beleaguered by Balliol and his men, the Scots slipped 
across the border into Northumberland, harried the countryside, 
and returned home with their booty. On 22 March, Sir Archi- 
bald Douglas himself led a raid into Cumberland and harried 

1 The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland (afterwards cited as E.R.), 1, 410, 411; 
Wyntoun, ii, 395 

2 Sir Eustace Maxwell appears to have been con pensated for the demolition 
of his castle of Gaerlaverock (see Wm. Robertson, 4n Index of Many Records of 
Charters etc., 12, 15 
} Just as Berwick guarded the eastern March, the castle of Lochmaben 
ded the western March and was preserved by Bruce For the fortifications 
of Berwick see the Official Guide, edited for the Berwick Historical Monuments 
Committee bv F. M. Norman. The castle lay outside the town walls and formed 
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Gilsland.!’ Not on a larger scale than ordinary border forays, 
these two raids failed to draw off the besiegers of Berwick and 
merely gave Edward III some material for propaganda: writ 
after writ was issued declaring that the Scots had many times 
invaded the realm in manner of war with banners unfurled; they 
had committed murders, arsons and other crimes and had 
notoriously broken the truce and waged war against the English 
king. Having provoked the Scots into ineffective retaliation 
Edward used this to justify his own preparations for open war. 

While these preparations were in progress the court moved 
northward. On 8 April the king entered Durham* and lodged 
himself in the monastery while Queen Philippa decorously 
sought quarters less close to St. C uthbert’s shrine.* For another 
month Edward lingered in Northumberland making final plans 
for the tre OPS, ViK tuals and ships pg would be required for his 
own participation in the siege of Berwick. Meanwhile the 
queen was despat hed to the safe ty ee Bamburgh castle, and on 
9 May Edward himself reached Tweedmouth. 

With Edward were some of the men levied in Yorkshire, 
Nottingham, Derby, Lancashire, and possibly other English 
shires. Behind him were thousands of troops arrayed in Wales, 
the marcher lordships, Warwick, Leicester, Shropshire, Stattord 
and Gloucester. All of these were sup posedly ready on a few 
days’ notice to march northwards. Nearer at hand were the 
levies of Durham, Northumberland, Westmorland and Cum- 
berland, thoroughly alerted after Sir Archibald Douglas’s recent 
foray. To these troops already present or kept in readiness in 
their own localities the English magnates were to add their 
own contingents on 30 May, the day appointed for a muster of 
the military tenants at Ne weastle.® Shortly before that date ie 
naval squi adron of Admiral Perbroun was e xpected to assemble 
in the Tyne.’ 
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For the support of the growing host in the north, Edward 
relied not only upon the initiative of individual merchants but 
upon the talents of Manent Francisci, a member of the Floren- 
tine banking house of the Bardi.! In addition the sheriffs of at 
least sixteen of the midland and southern shires had been 
ordered to purvey victuals.?- Although a scheme for the requisi- 
tioning of wagons from the monastic houses had fallen through, 
adequate transport was provided by the ships of the eastern 
ports,* and Edward’s arrival on the banks of the Tweed had 
coincided with a notable improvement in the supply position 
in the north. To finance the coming campaign the hard-pressed 
exchequer had contrived on 27 March to send £26,000 north- 
ward under an escort of archers for the use of Robert Tawton, 
keeper of the wardrobe.® The culmination of all these prepara- 
tions presaged an imminent assault upon the defenders of 
Berwick. But only when he himself was on the brink of invading 
Scotland did Edward hint at his warlike intentions to the French, 
the only allies of the Scots.* Philip of France immediately sent 
off envoys who arrived in the camp outside Berwick at the 
beginning of July. They were detained there until Edward’s 

' He had latterly been employed upon victualling the abortive Irish expedi- 
tion (P.R.O. Pipe Roll 372/158, m. 38; P.R.O. K.R. Memoranda Roll | 
159/109, m. 72d On 2 ebruary he was appointed to purvey 15,600 quarters 
of wheat, 22,100 quarters of oats and other victuals, all to be conveyed with the 
utmost haste to Newcastle P.R.O Pipe Roll E. 372 177, m. 25d By 1 March 
Francisci had set about hiring granaries at Boston, Grimsby and Saltfleet 

P.R.O. Various Accounts, E. 101, 18/28 Nine vessels hired by Francisci 

irged victuals at Newcastle ~ scarcely on the scale originally envisaged 
1., E. 101, 18/28; E. 101, 18/31; P.R.O. Pipe Roll E. 372/178, m. 47 
ot. Scot., 1, 229-50 
ot. Scot., 1, 231-2, 238; C.D.S.., iii, nos, 1075, 1076 The sheriff of York 
was driven to the expedient of requisitioning the horses and wagons employed 
upon the construction of York minster, a measure which the king was forced to 
disown (C.C.R. 1333-7, 109 
* At least twenty-two vessels from ports ranging from Southampton to 
Newcastle were engaged in carrying victuals northwards (P.R.O. Various 
Accounts, E. 101, 18/28; 18/31; P-R.O. Pipe Roll E. 372/180, m. 47 
In a writ of 7 February addressed to the treasurer, Edward was already 
I irdua negocia nos racione guerre nostre Scocie hiis 
‘re was to be a complete Stoppage of payments to 
, no matter what writs they might present (P.R.O. h R Memor- 
159/109, m. 53 See also P.R.O. Issue Roll | 103/266, m. 22 
lera, li, pt. lil, 860 (7 May 1333 When letters from Philip were 
forwarded to the camp at Berwick Edward gave instructions to the chancellor 
to draft a reply evading the subject of Scotland and treating instead of the arrest 
otf wools and the interminable d sputes over Aquitaine P.R.O. Chancery 
Warrants, C. 81, file 200, no. 6429, 20 June 1333 In a draft letter dated at 
['weedmouth on 8 July 1333 mention of the Scottish question was again 
infuriatingly avoided (P.R.O. Ancient Correspondence, S.C. 1, 37/134 
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designs upon Scotland were placed beyond reach of French 
intervention.! 

When Edward arrived on the Tweed, the town and castle of 
Berwick had already been under siege for two months. Outside 
the walls Edward Balliol and his men had erected their tents, 
fortified their encampment with a ditch and dug another to cut 
off communication to and from the beleaguered town. In the 
course of their digging four conduits bearing fresh water were 
unearthed and broken.?, While the town had been cut off from 
its hinterland, that district had been subjected to the foraging 
of the invaders. Far from the Scots adopting the scorched-earth 
policy so successful against Edward II in 1322, they behaved as 
if times were normal. Oblivious to the presence of an invading 
army, the burgesses of Haddington held their market and paid for 
their rashness when the town was sacked and the traders slaugh- 
tered. To the cattle and victuals brought in by such forays 
English ships added further supplies of victuals and maintained 
a close blockade of the seaward approaches.’ Against the united 
forces of Balliol and the English king the chances of successful 
resistance had dwindled; and, on the very day of Edward’s 
arrival, Balliol’s prospects were enhanced by the conclusion 
of an indenture retaining Henry Percy in his service for life.‘ 

While in the great siege of 1319 the defence of Berwick had 
been skilfully directed by the Steward and the versatile Fleming, 
John Crabb, the siege of 1333 found the latter exercising his 
talents on behalf of the attackers. In the previous November, 
Crabb had been captured by Sir Walter de Mauny in the skir- 
mish at Roxburgh bridge. Mauny was persu: ided to part with 
his captive to the English king in return for a thousand marks 
payable at the exchequer.§ Edward IIl’s council doubtless 
pointed out that in sparing the Fleming’s life the king might 
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benefit from his skill as a military engineer and his intimate 
knowledge of the fortifications of Berwick. The very man who 
until recently had been in charge of the sentries posted upon 
the town walls.) and who, better than the defenders themselves, 
knew the weaknesses of the fortifications, was now employed 
by the besiegers in directing the bombardment of the town 
and castle.? 

For this, preparations had begun as early as 24 March, when 
Richard the Goldsmith had been detailed to construct two 
engines of war at Cowick in Yorkshire. In a park near Cow ick 
he felled forty oak trees, fashioned two great rods for the 
engines, and hired a -four oxen for the haulage of this 
timber to the manor of Cowick, where the engines were 
assembled. In these operations a conscripted troop of carpen- 
ters, sawyers, smiths and ropers was engaged, 3 while a further 
band of ‘thirty- seven stone-masons and _ six quarrymen was 
employed in fashioning hundreds of stone missiles ‘in pellotis’.‘ 
From York castle a third war engine was obtained.’ On 16 and 
17 May the Gracedieu, Jonete and Nicholas set sail from Hull 
bearing to the besiegers at Berwick not me re ely victuals but the 
three engines and 691 round stone missiles. 

Apart from the catapults used in the siege, it seems probable 
that firearms of some sort were employed and that Berwick 
enjoyed the distinction of being the first town in the British 
Isles to be bombarded by cannon. The English chronic le of the 
Brut asserts that the besiegers ‘made meny assautes with gonnes 
and with othere engynes to the toune, wherwith thai destraiede 
meny a fair hous; and cherches also were beten adoune vnto the 
erthe, with gret stones , and spitouse comyng out of gonnes 
and of othere gynnes 7 This reference might, of course, be 
regarded as an anachronism, were it not indirectly supported 
by the Scottish chronicler, Barbour, who alludes to the use of 
firearms in the Weardale campaign of 1327.* For the Roxburgh 

campaign in the winter of 1334 an apothegary.of York certainly 

E.R., i, 397-8 

+ For an account of Crabb’s interesting career, see E. W. M. Balfour- 


Melville, “I'wo John Crabbs’, ante, xxxix (1960), 31-34 
‘0 Pipe Roll 372/178. m. 47d: P.R.O. K.R. Memoranda Roll E 

159/109, m. 90: Foedera, ii, pt. ii, 856 

‘P_R.O. Pipe Roll E. 372/178, m. 37; P.R.O. K.R. Memoranda Rolls, i 
159/109, m. 90; | 159/110, m. 15; P.R.O. Issue Roll | 108/270, m. 12, 
+ December 1333: Rot. Scot., i, 228 + Rot. Scot., i, 234, 235 

* See William de la Pole’s account, P.R.O. Pipe Roll E. 372/180, m. 47 

7 Brut, 2 ® Barbour’s Bruce (Scottish Text Society), 1, 154 
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designs upon Scotland were placed beyond reach of French 
intervention. 

When Edward arrived on the Tweed, the town and castle of 
Berwick had already been under siege for two months. Outside 
the walls Edward Balliol and his men had erected their tents, 
fortified their encampment with a ditch and dug another to cut 
off communication to and from the beleaguered town. In the 
course of their digging four conduits bearing fresh water were 
unearthed and broken.2 While the town had been cut off from 
its hinterland, that district had been subjected to the foraging 
of the invaders. Far from the Scots adopting the scorched-earth 
policy so successful against Edward II in 1322, they behaved as 
if times were normal. Oblivious to the presence of an invading 
army, the burgesses of Haddington held their market and paid for 
their rashness when the town was sacked and the traders slaugh- 
tered. ‘lo the cattle and victuals brought in by such forays 
English ships added further supplies of victuals and maintained 
a close blockade of the seaward approaches.* Against the united 
torces of Balliol and the English king the chances of successful 
resistance had dwindled; and, on the very day of Edward's 
arrival, Balliol’s prospects were enhanced by ‘the conclusion 
of an indenture retaining Henry Percy in his service for life. 

While in the great sie ge of 13819 the defence of Berwick had 
been skilfully directed by the Steward and the versatile Fle ‘ming, 
John Crabb, the siege of 1333 found the latter exercising his 
talents on behalf of the attackers. In the previous November, 
Crabb had been captured by Sir Walter de Mauny in the skir- 
mish at Roxburgh bridge. Mi: 1uny was persuaded to part with 
his captive to the E nglish king in return for a thousand marks 
payable at the exchequer.6 Edward III's council doubtless 
pointed out that in sparing the Fleming’s life the king might 
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benefit from his skill as a military engineer and his intimate 
knowledge of the fortifications of Berwick. The very man who 
until recently had been in charge of the sentries posted upon 
the town walls,! and who, better than the defenders themselves, 
knew the weaknesses of the fortifications, was now employed 
by the besiegers in directing the bombardment of the town 
and castle.? 

For this, preparations had begun as early as 24 March, when 
Richard the Goldsmith had been detailed to construct two 
engines of war at Cowick in Yorkshire. In a park near Cow ick 
he felled forty oak trees, fashioned two great rods for the 
engines, and hired — -four oxen for the haulage of this 
timber to the manor of Cowick, where the engines were 
assembled. In these bie ations a conscripted troop of carpen- 
ters, sawyers, smiths and ropers was e ngaged, 3 while a further 
band of thirty-seven stone-masons and_ six quarrymen was 
employed in fashioning hundreds of stone missiles ‘in pellotis’.* 
From York castle a third war engine was obtained.’ On 16 and 
17 May the Gracedieu, Jonete and Nicholas set sail from Hull 
bearing to the besiegers at Berwick not merely victuals but the 
three engines and 691 round stone missiles.* 

Apart from the catapults used in the siege, it seems probable 
that firearms of some sort were employed and that Berwick 
enjoyed the distinction of being the first town in the British 
Isles to be bombarded by cannon. The English chron le of the 
Brut asserts that the besiegers ‘made meny assautes with gonnes 
and with othere engynes to the toune, wherwith thai destroiede 
meny a fair hous; and cherches also were beten adoune vnto the 
erthe, with gret stones, and spitouse comyng out of gonnes 
and of othere gynnes.’? This reference might, of course, be 
regarded as an anachronism, were it not indirectly supported 
by the Scottish chronicler, Barbour, who allud es to the use of 
firearms in the Weardale campaign of 1327.* For the Roxburgh 
campaign in the winter of 1334 an apothecary of York certainly 

E.R., i, 397-8 

2 For an account of Crabb’s interesting career, see E. W. M. Balfour- 
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provided the English king with small quantities of saltpetre, 
charcoal and quit k sulphur. : 

Whatever artillery was used to bombard Berwick it was fairly 
ettective. A petition of 1334 shows that the church and houses 
of the Maison Dieu were utterly cast down by the engines 
during the siege? In the castle, the great hall and a tower were 
badly damaged by the shots of Edward’s engines*; and a 
parliamentary pe tition of 1334 speaks of the whole town as 
be Ing greatly destroyed. 

Although it seems to have been Edward's plan to force the 
detenders to surrender by blockade and bombardment, an 
attempt was made, probably on 27 June,® to take the town by 
assault. ‘here was a simultaneous attack by land and sea. At 
high tide the English sailors brought their vessels alongside 
the town walls. Having foreseen this manoeuvre the Scots had 
prepared faggots soaked in tar with which to fire the ships. 
Unfortunately for the defenders, the flames from the burning 
faggots set the town itself on fire and, by divine vengeance, as 
the | nglish believed, a large part of it was destroyed, including 
a church Lhe calamity forced the defenders to seek a truce so 
that the conflagration could be extinguished. This they ob- 
tained, on the understanding that on the morrow they would 
wee to kdward’s will. When the morrow came and the fire 
had been quenched, the Scots were otherwise disposed, and 
Edward renewed his attack. Wearied by continual assaults the 
defenders next negotiated a truce to last fifteen days. To 
obtain this they surrendered twelve hostages 2nd promised 
that, if not relieved by the expiry of the truce « luly, they 
would surrender the town and castle to Edward.’ 


'P.R.O. I e Roll E. 408/279, 1 15, under 5 January 1335. The extract 
is printed by A. E. Prince, “The Importance of the Campaign of 1327’ in English 
Historical Revie HR | 1935), S02, tootnote | For the early manu- 
facture of gunpowder in the Tower of London see T. F. Tout, Chapters in the 
{dministrative History of Mediaeval England, iv, 470-6; ‘Firearms in England 
n the Fourteenth Century’, E.H.R., 1911), 666-702 

1105 

‘CCR -~#1, 20. After the fall of Berwick, timber and nails were bought 
tor extensive repairs to the castle and town walls (see Robert Tughale’s account, 
P.R.O. Pipe Roll I 72/180, rt * Rot. Parl., ii, 86-87 

+ This would follow from the chronology of the Bridlington ed ler, 

ch on this point seems the most convincing ( Bridlington, 112 

* Bri ngton, 111-12; see also Melsa, ii, 8368; Walsingham, i, 196: Wynt mun, 


98; Pluscarden, i, 268; Lanercost, 273; Scalacronica, 162: Brut, 281 
’ See Bridlington, 112; Melsa, ii, 368; Wyntoun, ii, 398-9: Brut, 
Scalacronica, 162; Baker, 50; Pluscarden, i, 268-9 
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When the hostages had been handed over, the defenders sent 
messengers to the Scottish leaders informing them of their 
desperate position and of the expedient to which they had been 
driven.’ If Berwick were to be saved immediate action on the 
part of the Scottish guardian was unavoidable. 

Since his brief raids into Northumberland and Cumberland 
there had been little evidence of activity on the part of Sir 
Archibald Douglas. As the army which he assembled for the 
battle of Halidon Hill was representative of even the most 
remote parts of Scotland it must be assumed that he had con- 
centrated upon creating a host comparable, and perhaps super- 
ior, in numbers to that of the English king, a task which the 
smaller resources of Scotland doubtless made difficult. But 
what Sir Archibald Douglas thereby gained in numbers was 
paid for in a loss of initiative. Apparently unwilling, until the 
very last moment, to attempt the relief of Berwick by decisive 
battle, the guardian had so far made no raids into England deep 
and devastating enough to draw off the besiegers. When, in 
response to the appeal from Berwick, he eventually set his great 
host in motion it was to attempt too late what ought to have 
been done long before. Blunders in strategy had already lost 
the Scottish army its freedom of action; but, for the moment, 
there came a brief spell of success. 

On the dawn of the morning of 11 July, the last day of the 
truce, the Scottish force slipped unobserved across the Tweed 
by the Yair ford. Having transported itself to the English side 
of the Tweed the host descended in four great divisions? upon 
unsuspecting Tweedmouth. While Edward and his army gazed 
impotently from the heights of the northern bank, Tweedmouth 
was burnt by the Scots, who remained there throughout the day 
and the succeeding night. In the afternoon, presumably at low 
tide, they proceeded to throw victuals and reinforcements across 
the river into the besieged town. Sir William Keith Sir 
Alexander Gray and Sir William Prenderguest led about two 
hundred horsemen in a crossing of the precarious ruins of the 

1 Brut, 282 

2 Melsa, ii, 369: Walsingham, i, 196. It was probably at this point that the 
Scots were drawn up in the four divisions so minutely described in versions of 
the English Brut. What is most valuable in these accounts is the recitation of 
the names of almost seventy of the most prominent Scots present at Halidon; 
but the list must be treated with caution, since it includes the earl of Mar, who 
was an infant (see Brut, 283-5; B.M. MSS. Harley 24, 266, 4690). Almost 


all the chroniclers agree that at Halidon the Scots were in the customary 
formation of three divisions 
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ancient bridge; some attacked the English ships in the estuary, 
while others entered the town by the Briggate, beside the 


Maison Dieu.' Before this operation was complete, however, 


Sir William Montagu circled the seaward side of the town and 
contested the entry of the Scots, some of whom were killed, 
captured; or drowned in a retreat across the river.? 

On the following day the Scottish army was drawn up at 
Sunnyside on the slopes of a hill three-quarters of a mile south 
of the Tweed. There the Scots de fiantly displayed their num- 
bers that Edward’s troops might the better appreciate the 
menace to the homes they had left behind them. Nor did the 
Scots conceal their intentions: messages were sent informing 
the English king that if he refused to raise the siege of Berwick 
they would lay waste the greater part of E ngland. To this 
threat Edward re putedly replied that he would never raise the 
siege until Berwick was his by assault or surrender. Thus 
challenged to do their worst the Scots be ‘gan their devastating 
progress southwards.* 

In planning to create such a diversion as would force Edward 
to abandon his stranglehold upon Berwick, Sir Archibald 
Douglas had in mind more than the customary horrors of 
slaughter, fire-raising and pillage. Fifteen miles down the coast 
lay Queen Philippa in Bamburgh castle.t By threatening the 
safety of Edward’s queen the “Scots hoped to exert greater 
pressure upon him than they could by wasting all Northumber- 
land. But Edward's knight errantry did not blind him to 
realism. Although the Scots laid siege to Bamburgh castle he 
ignored their ruse: the castle might be expected to hold out 
tor a few decisive weeks. Time was on Edward’s side. 


Near the south (lege north) end of the present bridge there was what was 
known as the Maison Dieu " (T. B. Short, ‘On Old Maps and Plans of 
Berwick-on-T'weed’ History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, xxiv 


* For accounts of the crossing see Bridlington, 112-13: Scalacronica, 162: 
Brut, 282. A variant version of the Brut speaks of a crossing not near the 
“Abbay’ but near ‘Goddes house’, which can be identified as the Maison Dieu 
(B.M. MS. Harley 4690, f. 81 Ihe bridge over the Tweed had been des- 
troyed during the reign of John Balliol and had not been reconstructed by 1345 
( Rot. Scot., i, 272; C.C.R. 1343-6, 519 

* Wyntoun, ii, 399; Scalacronica, 162-3; Melsa, ii, 369: Walsingham, i, 196 

* She had arrived at Bemburgh by 27 May (P.R.O. Various Accounts, 
E 101, S&86/8 

® Melsa, ii, 369; John Capgrave, Chronicle of England (Rolls Series), 202; 
Chronicon Angliae, 1328-88 (Rolls Series), 4; B.M. MS. Nero A. VI, f. 41; 
B.M. MS. Royal 13 E. IX, f 2 
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Resourceful as it was, the Scottish guardian’s invasion of 
Northumberland had come too late to save Berwick. When the 
Scottish host marched southward the detenders of the town 
sent messengers to Edward claiming the return of the hostages 
al on the grounds that the newly-arrived stores and reinforcements 

| constituted a rescue of the town.! But Edward asserted that he 

' was not obliged to restore the hostages since help had reached 
the town from the quarter nearest England, whereas the 
S covenant between him and the besieged stipulated that relief 
should come from the side of the town nearest Scotland. Since 
the limit of the truce had expired the defenders were commanded 
to yield up Berwick or to forfeit the hostages. Despite the 
threat to the hostages, the townsmen remained adamant in 
considering that their town had been rescued.2?- Thus defied 
Edward showed that he was in earnest. A high gallows was 
made for the hanging of the most notable hostage, Thomas, 
son of Sir Alexander Seton. Having already lost one son fight- 
ing against Balliol in 13328 and a second in the defence of the 
town,* Sir Alexander Seton did not shrink from sacrificing a 
third. Thomas Seton was hanged before his parents’ eyes. 
According to the Scottish chronicler, Wyntoun, Lady Seton 
i nobly comforted her husband: she ‘prayid hyre lord, that he 
2 suld noucht for that sycht sary be, and set bot lytill be that 
oa skathe, for in honowre thai deyde bathe off thaim-selff, and 
all thare kyn’.$ 

Once Thomas Seton had been executed the English king gave 
orders ‘euery day forto take ij hostages of the toune til that 
thai were alle done vnto the deth, .. . and so he wolde teche 
ham to breke her couenauntz’.® Edward’s severity had the 
desired result. To save the lives of the remaining hostages the 
defenders re-opened negotiations and concluded with Edward 

To give more cogency to their argument they made Sir William Keith, one 
of the newly-arrived knights, warden of the town in place of Sir Alexander 
Seton ( Scalacronica, 163). 

2 Brut, 282; Scalacronica, 163; cf. Bridlington, 113 

% Alexander Seton, the son, was killed on the day of Balliol’s landing at 
Kinghorn, 6 August 1332 ( Pluscarden, i, 265 

* William Seton was drowned while fighting among the English ships in the 
Tweed ( Bridlington, 113; Wyntoun, ii, 398). 

5 W'yntoun, ii, 400 Within a month, however, Sir Alexander Seton was 
apparently reconciled with the English: Edward ordered 20 quarters of wheat 
to be delivered to him as a prest (P.R.O. K.R. Memoranda Roll E. 159/110, 
m. 15, privy seal writ of 3 August 1333). Along with Sir William Keith and 


the earl of March, Seton attended Edward Balliol’s parliament at Edinburgh in 
February 1334 (see Foedera, ii, pt. ii, 876-8). * Brut, 283. 
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anew conve — which was this time put in writing. In taking 
this step the besieged had the consent of the Scottish knights 
who had newly entered the town. The latter agreed with the 
townspeople that the Scottish host surpassed that of the English 
and that there could be little disadvantage in saving the lives 
of the hostages on terms that would compel Sir Archibald 


Douglas to commit himself to a pitched battle for the relicf of 


the town.! 


The agreement took the form of two indentures. The first 
of these, dated on 15 July 1333, concerned the surrender of the 
cantie of Berwick and was concluded between the king of 
k:ngland and Patrick, earl of March.? The earl and all those in 
the castle and town were granted a truce by land or sea until 
sunrise on Luesday, 20 July 1383. In the meantime the be- 
siegers would not appre ach the walls or enter the bounds of the 
town. On the other hand the castle was not to be replenished 
with arms and victuals. There followed a complicated definition 
of the varied circumstances under which the town and castle 
would be held to hi ive bee n res¢ ued. Re ‘scue woul | be comp le ce 
. the power of S otland should force its way across the ‘Tweed 
by the fishery called the Berwick Stream toward the west; or 
if by vespers on 19 July the Scottish host should prevail i 
battle on Scottish grounc betwixt the water of Tweed and Ps 
sea; or if, finally, a division including two hundred men-at-arms 
could be torced through the English lines into Berwick between 
sunrise and sunset, with a loss of no more than thirty men-at- 
arms. Should any ot these conditions be fulfilled the town and 
castle would be held as relieved and the hostages returned at 
sunrise on 20 July. Failing such a rescue town and castle would 
likewise be surrendered at sunrise on 20 July. 

‘The surrender thus envisaged was not to be unconditional. 
‘The earl of March and his followers were to be safe in life and 
limb and guaranteed their lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels. Nor were they to be ousted from these save by due 
process of the common law of Scotland. Such inhabitants as 
should agree to enter the fe alty of the king of England might 
continue peacefully to reside in Berwick and would be granted 
the king of England’s letters of protection free of payment of 
the usual fee. Those unwilling to enter the fe ‘alty of the English 
king would be granted his letters of safe-conduct, permitting 


' Walsingham, i, 196: Brut, 
2 For the text see Foedera, i i ot ii, 864-5. 
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them to remain in Berwick for forty days after the capitulation 
and then freely to depart from the town with their families and 
such goods and chattels as they had not disposed of. 


In the negotiation of such favourable terms the wily earl of 


March doubtless played an important part. But although in the 
event of surrender the interests of the townspeople were thus 
guaranteed more adequately than might have been expected, 


the besieged were not easily reconciled to the prospect of 


becoming Edward’s subjects and had quite different things in 
their minds than surrender. By a clause in the indenture it was 
agreed that Edward would provide a safe-conduct for Sir 
William Keith, the new warden of the town, to visit the guar- 
dian of Scotland wherever he might be, acquaint him of the 
situation and return to the besieged town. If, in response to 
this appeal, the Scottish host should appear to rescue the town, 
then the besieged might issue to the aid of their compatriots 
without prejudice to the position of the hostages. For the 
observance of the indenture Edward pledged himself by the 
great seal of England and the seals of the earls of Norfolk, 
Cornwall, Surrey, Arundel, Warwick, Oxford, Atholl and 
Angus, as well as those of seventeen barons and bannerets.! 

Almost identical to the indenture between Edward and the 
earl of March was that dated on the following day and con- 
cluded between Edward and Sir William Keith, warden of the 
town of Berwick.2. The earl of March had handed over two 
hostages and the townspeople likewise gave up additional 
hostages to Edward.* In accordance with the terms of the new 
convention, Sir William Keith, Sir William Prenderguest and 
Sir Alexander Gray set out in search of the Scottish army. 
Travelling under Edward’s safe-conduct Keith came upon his 
compatriots harrying the countryside in the region of Morpeth. 
On being told of the situation at Berwick, Sir Archibald Douglas 
had little choice but to re-cross the Tweed and face Edward's 
army.* ‘This course seemed the less dangerous because Keith 
argued that the superiority i the numbers and quality of the 
Scottish army assured it a victory over the English.® 

1 Foedera, ii, pt. ii, 865. The earls of Atholl and Angus thus mentioned were 
David of Strathbogie and Gilbert Umfraville, the ‘disinherited’ claimants 

2 Foedera, ii, pt. it, 865-6 3 Melsa, ii, 369; Bridlington, 113; Brut, 283 

* Scalacronica, 163. Keith reputedly threatened that if Douglas would not 
honour the new indenture then he, as warden, would surrender the town to the 


English without delay ( Bridlington, 114) 
® Walsingham, i, 196; Wyntoun, i1, 399. 
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The numbers of the Scottish army were certainly sufficient 
to inspire the chroniclers to characteristic exaggeration.’ W hile 
no record evidence exists to Support any conjectures as to the 
real size of the Scottish army, little enough is to be found tor 
the English army. For the years 1334-7 the payrolls of each 
army that Edward III sent to Scotland are caretully recorded in 
the controller's copy of the wardrobe book of Richard Ferriby.? 
But no comparable wardrobe record appears to have survived 
for the siege of Berwick.? On 21 March writs had been issued 
summoning the earl marshal and over one hundred military 
tenants to assemble at Newcastle with horses and arms; but 
all that is to be learned of the response is that some of the 
magnates failed to attend. Writs directed to the sherifts and 
commissioners of array, even when they stipulate the number 
of troops to be raised, are no accurate guide to the number of 
troops that were raised.6 From this source all that can be 
ascertained is the likely scope of Edward's rec ruiting operations 
and indications of the maximum manpower he could hope to 
have at his disposal. Between February and May 1333 the 
counties of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Nottingham, Derby, Shrop- 
shire, Stafford, Warwick, Leicester and Gloucester, Wales, the 
marcher lordships and Chester were instructed to furnish among 
them over 1,500 mounted infantrymen and over 15,000 footmen, 
of whom the majority were probably archers.® These totals 
do not include the arrays of all men between sixteen and sixty 
in the four northernmost counties of England; but they too, 
doubtless supplied contingents to Edward's forces. In addition 
there were many who volunteered to join the army in order to 

ld Douglas had ‘gaddryd halyly all the men, that worthy war 
wmvyd sexty full thowsand’ (4 yntoun, ii, 399; Pluscarden, 
me total is found in Bridlington, 115, and in B.M. MS. Claudius 

» the Brut, 283-5, tells of over 60,000 commons and 


arms, 140 ne w-dubbed knights, as well as 55 ‘grete 


90,000 in Melsa, ii, 870 and the Chronicle of Adam 


C. VIH, ff. 179-325 
nee, “The Strength of Englisl ‘mies in the Reign of 
I H.R... xI\ 1951), p 353 her are, however, traces ot 
payma rina record ot some of the prests and 
was responsible as keeper of the wardrobe (see B.M 
ff. 10-14 
, 855-6; Rot. Scot., i, pp. 231, 240, 244 
ris’s remarks, ‘Mounted Infantry in Mediaeval Warfare’ in 
e Royal Historical Society, 3rd series, viii (1914), 92-93 

assim: C.C.R. 1333-7, 23, 26-27, 87, 90-91, 

, 415, 416 
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escape a hanging, and whose participation in the campaign 
eventually earned them a pardon for their crimes. So numerous 
were the pardons issued to these felons on 24 July 1333" that 
the outcome of the battle of Halidon has been attributed 
primarily to pardoned ‘murderers and robbers and poachers’ .* 
But the evidence of the writs of pardon can scarcely be taken at 
its face value, for it soon appeared that the list of pardons was 
swollen with the names of many a felon who had never left 
home.’ 

Even if it were known how many troops entered Edward's 
service it would be necessary to make allowances for wholesale 
desertion. Despite measures taken against deserters early in 
June, when Edward complained that so many had abandoned 
him that he was left almost alone,‘ the problem of desertion was 
still serious in the fortnight preceding the engagement of the 
two armies. On 6 July local officials were ordered to search out 
those who were lurking in Newcastle, Hexham, Corbridge, and 
other Northumberland towns, and on 12 July a commission 
was finally issued to Robert Beverley to pursue and arrest the 
deserters.® 

While the total number of troops under Edward’s command 
must remain uncertain, the way in which they were disposed is 
less doubtful. The contingencies which Edward had to face 
were threefold. Not only had he to face the main Scottish army 
but he had to guard against a sally on the part of the defenders 
of Berwick; and he had to make provision to meet the onset of 
200 picked Scottish men-at-arms, whose entry into the town 
would be regarded as an effectual relief by the terms of the 
convention of 15 July. Honour demanded that Edward for his 
part should detail 200 men-at-arms to contest the entry of the 
rival Scottish contingent.® Besides these, a force estiraated at 
500 was posted to keep watch over the defenders of Berwick 


1 See Rot. Scot., i, 255, editor's note 

2 J. E. Morris's assertion is apparently unquestioned by A. E. Prince, op 
cit., in E.H.R., xlvi-(1931), 354, n. 6 

3 See C.C.R. 1333-7, 158 (4 November 1333 The pardoned felons who 
served in the Roxburgh campaign of 1334-5 formed only two companies, each 
a hundred strong (Ferriby’s wardrobe book, B.M. MS. Nero C. VIII, f. 254) 

* See Illustrative Documents, Lanercost, 539440; C.C.R. 1333-7, 117; Rot. 
Scot., 1, 244, 249 

5 Rot. Scot., i, 252 

s quia prin ipalis et praesumptuosa Causa instantis certaminis erat quod 
equites ducenti, ut praemittitur, villam deberent ingredi illo die’ ( Bridlington, 
114-15; see also Melsa, ii, 370) 
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and prevent them aiding the main Scottish army.' For the 
remainder of the English army Edward chose the obvious 
position. “Two miles north-west of Berwick is a hill more than 
five hundred feet high called Halidon. Here, in a position that 
dominates the landward approaches to the town, kdward 
stationed his troops. Not long before, Sir Archibald Douglas 
had led his host back across the ‘tweed and encamped tor the 
night within the park of Duns,? intending on the following day 
to lead his troops to that pitched battle with the English that 
he had studied so long to avoid. 

By the terms of the convention of 15 July the rescue of 
Berwick might be effected by any one of three different means. 
One of these, involving an opposed crossing of a stipulated 
stretch of the Tweed, had been wisely ignored by the Scots. 
It still remained open to Sir Archibald Douglas to relieve the 
town by the entry of two hundred men-at-arms, or to leave its 
fate to the decision of a pitched battle outside the walls. Since 
it was impossible for the Scots to march directly to the gates of 
Jerwick without exposing themselves to an overwhelming 
flank attack from the English cavalry posted on Halidon, 
Dougias was left with no alternative save a pitched battle. 
While a picked body of men-at-arms was probably detailed to 


fight its way through to the town, Douglas was cautious enough 
to keep these troops in hand. Posted on his left flank they 


were eventually to bear the brunt of the fighting with the first 
English division. 


At Duns the Scots were some thirteen miles due west of 
Halidon. On the morning of 19 July they set out to cover this 
distance, knowing that Berwick was obliged to surrender unless 
eflectively relieved before the next sunrise. From the summit 
of Halidon the English could see for miles in every direction 
save one. ‘To the north lies a range of hills slightly higher than 
Halidon itself. Under cover of these the Scots marched eastward 
and eventually reached high ground now known as the ‘Witches’ 
Knowe’, but then apparently styled “Bothul’ or ‘Bothulle’.* 

In expectation of the approach of the Scots the English king 

Briodlir lsa, ii, SG9-70; Baker, 51; Murimuth, 68 

’ This rence to be drawn from Bridlington, 116. Cf. the more 

citul tale in Baker, l 

‘ n loco qui dicitur Bothul iuxta Halindone B.M. MS. Vitellius E.V 
f. 253v: likewise Chronicles, Edward | and Edward II (Rolls Series), ii, 291; 
B.M. MSS. R 13 FE. IX, f. 222; Nero A. VI, f. 41 
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had sent out scouts to give ample warning of their onset.'’ At 
mid-day on 19 July, when the tide was high in the estuary of the 
Tweed,? the Scots were sighted, and the english disposed 
themselves in the customary three divisions.’ In command of 
the first division, on the right of the line, nearest the sea, were 
the earl marshal and Sir Edward Bohun, who represented his 
brother, the earl of Hereford, as constable.4 At the head of the 
second division, which oceupied the central position, was 
Edward himself. On the left flank was posted the third division 
under command of Edward Balliol. Each of the three divisions 
was flanked by subsidiary wings. While these probably con- 
tained men-at-arms they were chie ‘tly made up of archers. ‘To 
them was to fall the decisive part in the coming conflict. How 
the six wings of archers were disposed is uncertain; but it 
would be reasonable to suppose that each wing protruded on 
an angle from the division to which it was attached so that the 
mutually supporting crossfire would effectively cover all 
approaches to the English positions.* 

If it was Edward’s plan to remain on the defensive and turn 
his archers to the best advantage there was little point in 
keeping his men-at-arms on horseback. Dupplin had shown the 
advantage of holding a defensive position by means of archers 
supported by dismounted knights and men-at-arms. At Hali- 
don, as at the future battles of C récy and Poitiers, the English 
remained on the defensive and chose to fight on foot.? On the 
approach of the Scots the English sent their horses to the rear.* 
After he had harangued his troops from horseback, even 
Kdward dismounted before placing himself at the head of the 

' Bridlington, 115; Lanercost, 273 

* The phrase ‘hora nona pelago pleno’ is often found (see Polychronicon 
eure Higden (Rolls Series), viii, 328; Bridlington, 115; B.M. MS. Nero A 


* Melsa, ii, 370; Lanercost, 27%; Bridlington, 114 The Brut is alone in 
suggesting that the English had ‘wel apparalede her fole in iiij batailes’ ( Brut, 
ORS, 


* See C.P.R. 1830-4, 14 

5 ‘Sagittarii alis singulis de *putantur " ( Bridlington, 114); ‘and tho hade 
euery Englisshe bataile ij wenges of pris Archiers " ( Brut, 285); similarly 
B.M. MS. Harley 4690, f. 82v. For the dispositions mentioned above, see also 
Murimuth, Os, Lanercost, 274 

* For a diagram of such an order of battle, see A. H. Burne, The Crecy War, 
38. At Halidon, however, the rounded slopes of the hill would have prevented 
the troops being drawn up ina straight line: the three divisions must have been 
disposed on a curve following the contour of the hill 

7 Brut, 285 

® Bridlington, 115 
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centre division... That a well-mounted force, such as Edward’s, 
should be directed to fight on foot was something of an inno- 
vation and attracted the attention of several chroniclers, notably 
Geofttrey le Baker, who saw in it a departure from the customary 
traditions of knightly warfare.* 

Just as Edward’s tactics had been devised with a view to the 
requirements of the archers who made up so important a part 
of his army, so did the tactics of the Scots reflect the presence 
of the contingents of footmen in their ranks, each man presum- 
ably armed with a pike and accustomed to fight in the traditional 
Scottish schiltron formation. When faced at Halidon with the 
necessity of crossing treacherous ground and pressing an attack 
uphill—in itself a deterrent to a cavalry charge—Sir Archibald 
Douglas evidently thought it better to dismount his men-at- 
arms to keep pace with and support his footmen. With disas- 
trous consequences for themselves, the men-at-arms left their 
horses in charge of their grooms among the bushes on the far 
side of the Witches’ Knowe.* Like the English, the Scots were 
also divided into three divisions.* 

Just as at Bannockburn, the b. ttle of Halidon was preceded 
by a single combat fought in full sight of both armies. A 
Scotsman called Turnbull, whom the chronicler Baker likened 
to Goliath, tauntingly challenged the English to fight with him 
and was soon despatched by the Norfolk knight Robert Ben- 
hale.6 The issue of this combat, as of that between Bruce and 
Bohun at Bannockburn, proved a correct augury of the forth- 
coming battle 

The strategy that had brought the Scottish army to Halidon 
had in fact been disastrous. Having failed to attack the besiegers 
during the early stages of the siege when their power was 
weakest, Sir Archibald Douglas had raided Northumberland 
too late to prevent the townspeople of Berwick from compound- 
ing with Edward. Faced with the alternatives of accepting 


Angliae um xercitu peditando & ipso rege exercitum 
Vurimuth, 6 2 Bridlington, 115; Brut, 285; Baker, 51 
nter ista trans collem dimissis’ ( Bridlington, 115 Even 
( Brut, 285 

Lanercost, 274, Melsa, ii, 370. Knighton, 
SIXTY al d seventy of! the 

divisions, not in the four 

ghton, 1, 468-70 

nhale drew a fee as a simple knight 
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the capitulation of Berwick or of risking a pitched battle, 
Douglas had chosen the latter course; but in so doing he had 
lost all initiative to the enemy and his freedom of action was 
narrowly circumscribed. Edward had had time to choose his 
own ground and he chose it to such purpose that the English 
army was posted at the top of a slope, where, as Wyntoun 
claimed, one man ‘mycht dyscumffyte thre’.t_ From this position 
protracted manoeuvring might have dislodged the English. 
But when Douglas and his troops arrived before Halidon there 
was no time left for manoeuvre. If, according to the convention 
of 15 July, the town was to be relieved by means of a pitched 
battle, then that battle must take place before vespers on 
19 July? 

The prospect that faced the Scots was a fearful one. From 
their existing position they had to make their way downhill. 
Although the ground between the two hills has since been 
drained, the farm upon it is called, significantly enough, Bogend, 
and a small patch of marshy ground still remains of the 
treacherous bog that confronted the Scots in 1333. At the far 
side of the bog the Scots put their forces in order for the 
assault. There followed a gallant but desperate attempt to 
cross the moss and struggle up the incline at the far side in 
order to come to close quarters with the English. In readiness 
for such a situation measures had long before been taken to see 
to the wants of the English bowmen.‘ As the Scots struggled 
through the bog and began to ascend the further slope their 
wearisome advance was swept with flights of arrows ‘as thik 
as motes on the sonne beme’.® On the slope of Halidon locally 
styled ‘Heavyside’, there reputedly fell five hundred of the finest 
Scottish troops. Those who toiled on singled out for attack 
the third English division, that on the left flank commanded by 
Edward Balliol. While the first Scottish division, under the 


1 Wyntoun, ii, 401; similarly Pluscarden, i, 269. 

2 The similarity of the position facing the Scots at Halidon to that facing the 
English at Bannockburn has been often remarked 

:*At that gret syke assemblyd thai, qwhare thame worthyd fyrst down to 
ga (Wyntoun, ii, 401 

4 In response to a writ of 1 June, for example, the sheriffs of London bought 
4,680 arrows in 195 sheaves. Packed in a tun, these reac hed the exchequer at 
York on 26 June and were delivered the same day to Sir Roger Okover to be 
carried forthwith to Berwick (P.R.O. K.R. Memoranda Roll E. 159/109, m 
156). See also P.R.O. Issue Roll E. 403/267, m. 2; P.R.O Warrants for Issue, 
E. 404, parcel 3, file 16, privy seal writ of 26 May dated at Tweedmouth 
6 B.M. MS. Harley 4690, f. 82v 
® Bridlington, 116 
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young earl of Moray, contested the slope foot by foot with 
Balliol’s troops, the second Scottish division, under the young 
Stewart, lash d with the English centre where Edward himself 
was in command. On Edward's right flank the troops under the 
constable and marshal had soon to contend with the remaining 
Scottish division under Sir Archibald Douglas himself. In its 
ranks were those men-at-arms appointed to force an entry into 
Jerwick. Though not destined to achieve this, their fighting 
qualities earned them the admiration of the English. 

k-ven before the second and third Scottish divisions had begun 
to fight, the first division on the Scottish right was having the 
worst of its clash with Balliol’s troops.? It was in this sector of 
the battlefield, around the hour of vespers, that the crisis came. 
In the hand-to-hand fighting the foremost ranks of the Scots 
could not hold their own; nor could the rear ranks stand up to 
the flights of arrows with which they were riddled. When the 
first division broke before Balliol’s troops, the two remaining 
Scottish divisions lost heart. Pressed in on both flanks the 
three separate Scottish formations were soon herded into one 
disordered mass from which the rearmost ranks straggled off 
downhill in full flight.4 For some time longer, Hugh, the earl 
of Ross, inspired a remnant of Scots to fight to the death.5 
When almost all his men had fallen about him, and Ross himself 
was slain, there remained no obstacle to a deadly pursuit of the 
fugitives, 

For the rout of the Scots, even contemporaries gave chief 
credit to the English archers. The work begun by them was 
completed by Edward and his knights, who mounted their 
chargers and gave chase to the fugitives. The Scottish gillies, 
who at Bannockburn had shown more spirit, thought at Halidon 
only of their own safety. Seizing the horses le ft in their care, 
they spurred away from the battlefield and left their lords to 
flee as best they might on foot.6 From the carnage of the 
pursuit few Scottish magnates escaped.? For miles the victors 
relentlessly scoured the surrounding countryside. Few of the 

Scots who were overtaken were admitted to quarter. Some of 
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the fugitives threw themselves into the sea in their despair. 
“There’, says the English chronicler, ‘might men see the 
douztynesse of the noble Kyng Edward and of his men, how 
manliche thai pursuede the Scottis, that flowen for drede. And 
there might men see meny a Scottissheman caste doun ynto the 
erthe dede, and hir baneres displaiede & hackede into pices, and 
meny a gode habrigoun of stele in hir blode bathede; and meny 
a tyme the Scottes were gadrede in companyes, but euermore 
thai were descomfitede. And thus hit befelle as God wolde, that 
the Scottis hade that day no more...myght azeynes the 
Englisshemen than xx shepe shulde haue azeyns v wolfes. . . .”2 

With the approach of dusk the chase was called off, and the 
knights and men-at-arms rode back to join the English footmen 
in search for booty on the deserted battlefield. The grisly 
quest was doubtless rewarding. Among the corpses of the 
Scots was that of Sir Archibald Douglas. There too lay five 
earls: John Campbell, earl of Atholl, Alexander Bruce of 
Carrick, Malcolm of Lennox, Hugh of Ross and Kenneth of 
Sutherland.* Having begun to list-the names of the prominent 
Scots who had perished in the battle, the Scottish chronicler 
Fordun gave up the task as more lamentable than expedient. 
The English chroniclers had no such qualms. They estimated 
the supposed Scottish losses at incredible numbers, varying 
trom the curiously exact 35,712 of the Bermondsey annalist® to 
the rounder figure of 60,000 quoted by Geottrey le Baker.’ 

In the disaster that had befallen the Scots few contemporaries 
could fail to see moral or spiritual implications. Wyntoun 
attributes the defeat to the pride of the Scots.* Nor had divine 
portents been absent. The Lanercost chronicler piously relates 
that a certain monk had been vouchsafed a vision of the crucified 
Christ, brandishing a spear, coming against the Scots from the 
direction of Berwick.* Edward himself affected to regard his 
triumph as a sign from heaven, and arranged that it should be 
commemorated each year with divine offices in the devastated 
nunnery of St. Leonard’s. The bishops of England, Wales and 
Gascony were to render thanks since God had granted the king 

' Bridlington, 116; Melsa, ii, 370; Baker, 52. 2 Brut, 285. 

* Bridlington, 116; Melsa, ii, 370; Brut, 286. 

* Several of the English chroniclers put the number of the earls at seven or 
eight; the Scottish chroniclers speak of only three; but the real number was five 

5 Fordun, i, 356. 
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a victory over the late invaders of his realm, and this without 
great loss to his people.! 

If the English chroniclers were to be believed, the loss 
among Edward’s men had indeed been so small as to bespeak 
divine favour, being reputedly limited to one knight, one 
esquire and twelve footmen.? But some chroniclers thought 
these English casualties excessively large and pruned them to 
seven footmen, who had perished ‘by foly of her owne Doyng’.* 

The discrepancy between the English and Scottish losses and 
the magnitude of Edward’s victory required no exaggeration 
from partial chroniclers. Not without reason was the rumour 
spread that the Scottish wars had come to an end once and tor 


all. Of the Scottish nation there remained scarcely anyone, so 


it Was said, who had the capacity, knowledge or desire to 
assemble a fighting force or to command it if it had been 
assen bled.4 | 

The astonishing resilience of the Scots was soon to disappoint 
English hope s. But, for the moment, the victors were lett to 
enjoy the fruits of their success. On the morning following the 
battle, Edward gave orders that the bodies of the fallen Scottish 
magnates should be buried in hallowed grounds and that the 
captured Scots should be put to death. With all hope extin- 
guished by the disaster ot the previous day the detenders ot 
Berwick at last opened their gates to the English.’ 
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The Development of the Parochial System 
in Medieval Scotland 


Shee term parochia was applied originally to an area within 
which a bishop’s sphere of authority was recognised, and 
even in the twelfth century it was still being used in that sense. 
In the ‘Glasgow Inquest’, c. 1120, the terminology parochia 
Cumbrensis is used to denote the sphere of influence of the 
bishops of Glasgow throughout Cumbria,’ while by the mid- 
twelfth century parochia can be equated with the territorial 
limits of the bishopric of Glasgow.?* 

The use of the term parochta was not confined, however, to 
the denotation of an area of episcopal jurisdiction, and it appears 
throughout the centuries to have altered its application and to 
have become a term which might be applied to describe any 
particular area covered by the jurisdiction of any religious 
institution whether episcopal or not.* It is apparently in such 
a context that David I confirmed to the abbey of Dunfermline 
the parochiam totam Fotherif,* an area which can be equated 
neither with a diocese nor with a strictly delimited parish but 
rather with a sphere of ecclesiastical influence which may have 
pertained at one period to some religious institution. 

Even in the first half of the twelfth century, when the term is 
used in connection with churches which undoubtedly became 
parochial, its use is characterised by a lack of precision, and it 
would appear to be equatable with areas of jurisdiction enjoyed 
by a mother church. It would seem to be in this sense that the 
church of Old Roxburgh in capellis et parochiis® was granted to 
the bishopric of Glasgow and the church of Molle cum parochis® 
was confirmed to Kelso. 

It was only gradually that these diversities disappeared and 
the term parochia assumed its present connotation as an area 
Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, p. 7. 2 Ibid., pp. 45, 50. 

3 Dickinson, The Origins of the Austin Canons, 13 
Registrum de Dunfermelyn, pp. 6, 20 

5 Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, no. 12. 
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within the jurisdiction of a baptismal church. Nevertheless, it 
is occasionally found in this precise sense even in twelfth-century 
records, as in a reference which occurs between 1185 and 1187 
to the parrochia ecclesie de Libertun.’ It was not, however, until 
the thirteenth century that the use of parochia and parochia 
ecclesia became commonpla¢ e.? 

The question of terminology, while important, is not, how- 
ever, conclusive, as it is apparent that throughout the twelfth 
century a parochial system was gradually taking shape under 
Anglo-Norman influence, the principal steps in this direction 
being taken during the reign af David I (1124-53), although 
constant progress had been made towards such a system from 
the beginning of the century. 

How far the development of a parochial system at this period 
was influenced by earlier ecclesiastical organisation is a feats 
of grave doubt, but some very interesting parallels do exist 
between a and Scotland in this respect. 

In England, parochial development was a process which only 
gradually took sh: ape in the centuries before the Norman Con- 
quest.’ At first, parishes were large districts served by clergy 
resident at central churches, known to early writers as monasterta 
or minsters, but, while these clergy share d a communal life, they 
were not necessarily bound by any rule but were rather a body 
of secular clergy who were fre quently married and held here- 
ditary prebe nds.¢ Or iginally these cle ‘rgy, or clerks appointed 
by them, held services within certain areas, which were fre- 
quently quite extensive and not necessarily geographically 
compact. Gradually, however, new churches were founded 
within these bounds, sometimes by the king or bishop but more 
frequently by the local landowner who appointed a resident 
priest and so assumed the patronage of that church. This 
church—the proprietary chure h, was well established in England 
before the Conquest, the founder and his heirs prov iding for the 
service of the church while, for the sustenance of the curatus, a 
tract of land was usually attached to the church. With these 
developments, which ended the necessity for a community of 
priests, the minster frequently declined in status, becoming 


Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, no. 53 

§ Ibid., no. 114; Liber de Calchou, no. 179 
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nothing more than a parish church whose previous existence is 
only revealed by the survival of various dues or rights, although 
a few minsters did remain in the form of collegiate churches. 
The Norman Conquest, and the subsequent re-allocation of 
land, contrived to obscure these earlier arrangements even 
further, and the coincidence of parish and manor, although not 
universal, become a normal part of feudal development in the 
eleventh century.! 

This process would appear to be paralleled in certain areas 
of Scotland, this being particularly evident in those regions of 
southern Scotland which had been politically and ecclesiastically 
subject to Northumbria until the late tenth century.? In these 
areas the original Celtic monasteries, as far as they sur- 
vived, appear to have become minsters. At Whithorn, the old 
monastery apparently continued until the early twelfth century 
in the form of a minster served by secular canons, and it is 
undoubtedly these canons who were reputedly changed into 
Premonstratensian canons by Bishop Christian in 1177.2 Like- 
wise at Kirkcudbright, the church of St. Cuthbert appears to 
have been of this minster type, the scollofthes, representing on 
old community, still being in possession of the church as late « 
1164.4 Further east in Annandale, the churches of Apple earth? 
and Hoddam® appear to have been originally monasteria or 
minsters under Northumbrian rule but, with the reconquest of 
these areas, they appear to have declined in status and to have 
become deemed to belong to the see of Glasgow to which 
Hoddam, at least, was held to pertain in the ‘Glasgow Inquest’.? 

Elsewhere, the church of Stobo with its wide district and 
associated chapels has the appearance of such an institution,® 
while churches such as those of Old Roxburgh with its chapels 
and parishes® and Jedburgh with its large parish and closely 

1 Stenton, Anglo-Saron England, 148-9; Knowles, The Monastic Order in 
England, 562-8 

2 As late as the early twelfth century the bishops of Durham continued to 
regard Teviotdale and Lothian as part of their diocese although by this period 
the former region had been merged into the bishopric of Glasgow (Symeon of 
Durham, Historta Dunelmensis Ecclesiae Continuatio, Rolls Series, 138-9), while 


the latter pertained to St. Andrews (Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters, no. 
LX XIII 


% Trans. Dumfriesshire and Galloway Nat. Hist. and Antig. Soc., 3rd series, 


XXVil, 104-5 * Reginald of Durham (Surtees Soc. ), 179. 
® Trans. Dumfriesshire and Galloway Nat. Hist. and Antiq. Soc., Srd series, 
XXXV, 14-16 ® Ibid., xxxi, 174 ff. 
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associated chapels! must be considered to have a considerable 
claim to such a status. 

Even north of the Forth-Clyde line, where it has long been 
considered that the earlier Celtic ecclesiastical organisation 
maintained its hold until the early twelfth century, develop- 
ments show a remarkable similarity to that prevailing in the 
south. 

In the past, any examination of the church within this area 
has been obs« ure d by the existen = of the Culdees. The Keledei 

the followers of God—have been frequently extolled as re- 
presentatives of the Celtic church although they are, in fact, 
not identifiable with a monastic church and only appear after 
the expulsion of the Columban clergy. Whatever their origins, 
however, it is clear that by the eleventh century they were little 
more than colleges of secular priests who in their or ganisation 
had close attinities with the minsters in the south. Moreover, 
if certain groups of Culdees, such as those of Inchaftray* or 
possibly Loch Leven,’ appear to be of a more eremitical nature 
than those elsewhere, this does not necessarily disprove the 
thesis as, both in England and on the Continent, little difference 
was made either in terminology or in practice between minsters 
of clerks and those composes of ascetics who might, or might 
not, be clerks.* 

Nor do the Culdees complete the picture, as other evidence 
can be assembled which points to the existence of bodies of 
clerks who possibly are a considerable area before the estab- 
lishment of regular parishes. It is probably with bodies of 
clerks rather than with groups of scholars that the scolocs of 
Ellon, Arbuthnott and Muthil5 should be identified, while else- 
where reterences to bear ‘clerici de Methfy n'6 and the ‘clerici de 
Deer’? would appear to point to survivals from a past organisa- 
tion. In the latter instance it is no longer necessary to postulate 
the existence of a Celtic monastery at Deer in the twelfth 
century, but rather a minster which gradually declined in status 
and fins illy assumed the position of a norm: i] parish church. 

l Early Scottish Charters, nos. CLXXXIX, CX 
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The evidence that such clerks, whatever their designation, 
served associated churches is slight but convincing. The Cul- 
dees of Loch Leven possessed the churches of Auchterderran, 
Markinch and Scoonie!; and the Culdees of St. Andrews had 
been responsible for the cure of souls there.2. Moreover, four 
churches in Galloway pertained to the abbacia of lona which 
must have provided for their service.® 

As in England, however, the process of erecting lesser 
churches appears to have lessened the importance of such insti- 
tutions and in this respect the most important development 
appears to have been the formation of proprietary churches on 
episcopal estates which evidently took place in Scotland from 
an early date. Ecgred, bishop of Lindisfarne (830-46), re- 
putedly built the church at Jedburgh upon his episcopal estates,* 
and churches appear to have existed on other episcopal lands 
pertaining to Lindistarne.® A similar process evidently explains 
the possession by the bishop of Dunkeld of sev eral detached 
mensal churches, including those of Abercorn and Aberlady on 
the Forth, and Bunkle and Preston in Berwickshire, the parishes 
of which were included within the bounds of the diocese of 
Dunkeld.* This process would likewise go far towards explain- 
ing the detached portions of Dunblane and Brechin. Elsewhere 
the bishops of Glasgow had evidently founded churches on their 
episcopal estates, there being evidence for this in the ‘Glasgow 
Inquest’ in which the churches of Morebattle, Peebles and 
Traquair, all endowed with a ploughgate of land tor the susten- 
ance of a curatus, are recorded.?’ At Aberdeen, moreover, the 
monastery of Mortlach, between which and the bishops of 
Aberdeen there existed an early and obscure relationship, 
possessed no less than five churches, all of which eventually 
passed to the bishop of Aberdeen.§ 

The foundation of lesser churches did not depend solely upon 
bishops, however, and lay landowners were also following a 
similar pattern. In Lothian such churches were certainly in 
existence by the early twelfth century® and it would appear 

1 Registrum Prioratus Sancii Andree, pp. 116-17 

2 All right in parochial dues had been lost by the Culdees by the end of the 
twelfth century (ibid., 318-19 3 Liber Sancte Crucis, no. 51 

4 Anderson, Scottish Annals from English Chroniclers, 60 and note 

> Ibid 

® Map of Monastic Britain—North Sheet, Rentale Dunkeldense, 340 

7 Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, no. | 

8 Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, 1, pp. 1, 3, 6, 55 
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from a claim of the bishop of St. Andrews in 1127 that the 
priory of Coldingham and all other churches in Lothian were 
subject to his jurisdiction, and that episcopal supervision was 
being exercised over them. Evidence for the foundation of 
lesser churches becomes more plentiful as the twelfth century 
proceeds. The earliest recorded erection of such a church, 
which is not yet parochial, is the well known example of the 
foundation of Ednam by Thor Longus (c. 1105),? while on 
lands, such as Fishwick and Swinton granted to C oldingham by 
King Edgar, churches appear at a slightly later date.* The 
process by which subordinate churches were being built and 
endowed with a certain area of land was clearly at work in 
Lothian in this period, while further north a similar process 
appears to have been developing in Aberdeen and ies where 
the customary endowment was half a davoch.* 

It should not be assumed, however, that all churches which 
first appear in the twelfth century were necessarily new erec- 
tions since it is possible that be fore this date churches were 
looked upon as pertinents of the land and went with any grant 
of land unless specifically exempted. 

It is no doubt due to this assumption that disputes subse- 
quently arose between lay owners, on one side, and bishops 
who felt that they had an anterior right to certain churches 
within their dioceses which their predecessors might have been 
instrumental in founding. During the Norman penetration of 
Scotland many lands which had previously pertained to the 
church undoubtedly passed into lay hands during the course of 
the twelfth century. bay et is particul: irly evident in the diocese 
of Glasgow where the bishop’s possessions as recorded in the 
Glasgow Inquest’ can be compared with those held later in the 
century.® A charter of Malcolm IV, moreover, refers specifically 
to lands from which the church of Glasgow had been accustomed 
to receive rents and which that king and his predecessors had 
granted to their barons and their knights.*® 

It was undoubtedly such factors that resulted in a controversy 
between the b shops of Gl ISgOw and the family of Bruce over 
certain churches in Annandale.’ The lands pre viously possessed 
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by the bishops of Glasgow within Annandale had been con- 
firmed to Robert de Brus between 1141 and 1152,' and it was 
only with considerable difficulty that the bishops eventually 
succeeded in retaining the patronage of churches within their 
previous estates while the patronage of newly erected churches 
appears to have fallen to Brus.2 Nor was this struggle an 
isolated instance as similar patterns emerge in disputes over the 
parishes of Hassendean, Kilbride and Wilton, while elsewhere 
traces of such struggles can be discerned. 

Similar disputes evidently resulted from feudal colonisation 
elsewhere, but, owing to defective evidence, these cannot always 
be followed fully.4 Nevertheless, where evidence is avail: ible, 
as in the diocese of Moray, the familiar pattern emerges, and 
the bishops of Moray are seen to be engaged in a large number 
of patronage disputes with new landowners.’ Once again it 
would appear that churches which had previously been, or were 
thought to be, under episcopal control were being taken over 
by laymen. Elsewhere the pattern is much the same. At 
Duabiene, in a dispute with Walter, earl of Menteith, in 
1237/8, the bishop of Dunblane was forced to renounce certain 
ane: in the churches of the earldom, although certain other 
concessions, including the grant of the church of hippen as a 
prebend within his cathedral, were made to the bishop.* Like- 
wise, when the church of Muthil, which had always been closely 
connected with Dunblane, was granted to Lindores by Mz ilise, 
son of Earl Ferteth of Strathearn (1195 x 1199), the bishop of 
Dunblane only retained the church, as one pertaining to his 
mensa, with considerable difficulty.’ 

It was not only bishops, however, who were hard pressed to 
maintain their existing rights. Secular colleges likewise lost a 
considerable part of their previous endowments. Thus, part of 
the lands of Kirkness were seized from the Culdees of Loch 
Leven,* while at Arbuthnott, which had been granted as a fief 


1 Bain, Calendar of Scottish Documents, i, no. 30. 

2 Revistrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, nos. 1, 26, 72-73 

§ Ibid., nos. 55-56, 100; Liber de Melros, no. 123 

* Lack of episcopal records is a serious handicap in this respect. 

‘Such disputes emerge in connection with the churches of Aberchirder, 
Dulbatelauch, Essie and Lhanbryde (Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, nos. 
21, 30 and pp. 459-61; Regtstrum Vetus de Aberbrothoc, no. 100) 

* Theiner, Vetera Monumenta, no. xci; Liber Insule Missarum, xx1x-XxxXt 
7 Lindores, nos. XLiI-XLI, XCIH, XCIV, CXXVil. 
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to Osbert Olifard, divers scolocs were removed from the kirk 
town.! 

Upon occasion the new landowners, while assuming the rights 
previously possessed by the older foundations, did regrant the 
churches to more recent foundations which had acquired what 
they could of their predecessor’s possessions. Thus, although 
the priory of St. Andrews had acquired the abbacia ot Le «ch Leven 
and its possessions, which included the churches of Auchter- 
derran, Markinch and Scoonie,? it nevertheless only gained 
possession of the last two churches by virtue of a fresh grant 
from Duncan, earl of Fife,? while Auchterderran remained in 
lay patronage.* 

The general pattern which emerges from the assembled 
evidence is that the process of founding lesser churches within 
areas originally served by larger ecclesiastical foundations had 
been initiated before the twelfth century, possibly by Celtic 
landowners but more certainly by bishops themselves on their 
episcopal estates. Norman penetration in the course of the 
twelfth century speeded up this process with the result that 
many of the ancient boundaries were swept away and bishops 
_ their influence over many churches severely tested. 

Until this period, however, development had been of a 
amen nature, and while undoubtedly proprietary churches 
had been coming into existence, nothing in the nature of a 
system, parochial or otherwise, is readily discernible until the 
reign of David I when, with the growth of feudal tenures 
dire ‘ction and purpose were given to ecclesiastical organisat} on 
both at diocesan and parochial level. No longer was the erection 
of a church a somewhat haphazard affair, as it appears to have 
been hitherto, but rather was it a matter of deliberate policy, 
especially in areas where feudal colonisation was particularly 
thorough. In such areas the coincidence between the parish and 
the feudal unit—the vill—appears to have been very high. This 
tendency can be seen in large areas of southern Scotland and, 
in general, right up the east coast, although in certain districts, 
especially in Tweeddale and Teviotdale, older boundaries 
appear to have influenced parochial limits.® 

1 Spalding Club Misc., v, 209-13 

* Registrum Prioratus Sancti Andree, pp. 116-17, 175 

Ibid., pp. 241-2 

* MS. Boswell Writs (Register House), no. 2 
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In many instances the coincidence between the feudal and the 
ecclesiastical unit is scarcely surprising as, in many cases, the 
Norman lord was the founder of the church within his vill. This 
is the case with Thor Longus,! while William de Coningsburgh 
gave his church of Staplegorton to Kelso (c. 1153), sicut patronus 
et dominus fundi.2 In another case, the church of Carnwath was 
built within the bounds of the parish of Libberton by William 
de Sumerville who granted it to Glasgow cathedral (1164 x 
1174). Thereafter, as the patronage of Libberton passed to 
another lord who claimed Carnwath as a pendicle of Libberton, 
the church of Carnwath was granted parochial status in order 
that the rights of the dean and chapter of Glasgow would be 
safeguarde 

The identification be tween parish and vill was made closer, 
moreover, by an ‘assize’ of David which made compulsory the 
exaction of tithe.t Earlier churches had possibly been supported 
by certain dues and certainly by an allotment of land, the extent 
of which appears to have varied.’ The appropriation of definite 
dues to a particular church was new, however, and this levying 
of tithes from the estate upon which the church was built un- 
doubtedly had the effect of territorially and legally creating the 
parochial unit. 

The erection of parishes was not, however, confined to the 
creation of feudal fiefs, and many new parishes re sulted from 
the creation of burghs which went on apace during the reign of 
David and his successors. Such burghs almost invariably 
acquired independent parochial rights. Edinburgh had origin- 
ally been part of the parish of St. Cuthbert while the parish of 
Aberdeen—St. Nicholas—was carved from the parish of 
St. Machar. 

Bishops and religious houses likewise continued to play a 
part in the development of a parochial system. The bishop of 
Moray between 1221 and 1239 created the parish of Farnua 
which had previously been part of the parish of Dulbatelauch 
and of which the bishop had possessed the patronage,® while 
nings of Feudalism in Scotland’ in Bulletin of the Inst. of Hist. Research, xxix, 

Supra, p. 48 

Liber de Calchou, no. 350 

Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, nos. 52-53 

Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, no. 5 

Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, no. 1; Registrum Prioratus Sancti Andree, 


; Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, i, p. 85. 
* Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis, nos. 41, 51-52. 
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elsewhere churches began to appear on episcopal manors, the 
extent of which frequently constituted a parish although, as has 
already been indicated,’ it would appear that: such churches 
considerably preceded the twelfth century. 

In certain instances, moreover, the grant of land to a religious 
house ensured that a church would be built and a parish brought 
into existence. Thus, William the Lion, in granting the waste 
of Selkirk, stipulated that if‘a mother church or chapel should 
happen to be built, he gave it with all just pertinents to— 
Kelso’.2 In a similar fashion, the grant of the waste of Ettrick 
to the monks of Melrose by Alexander II resulted in the found- 
ation of the parish church of Ettrick,’ while at Melrose itself 
the parish church was, as in many similar cases, the abbey 
church, the parish having been founded from lands granted to 
the abbey at its foundation.* 

The foundation of the parochial system due to such develop- 
ments, which in turn rested upon the previous rudimentary 
organisation prevailing before the twelfth century, made such 
headway that the system was virtually complete by the end of 
that century and was certainly so by 1274 when the first 
taxation roll of Scottish benefices appears.5 

The system was, however, never static, and constant changes 
continued to be made in the overall structure. Thus, when a 
large barony split up, this often resulted in the provision of 
parochial rights for separate entities although not unnaturally 
this was frequently resisted, especially where the mother church 
had become annexed with its revenues to another religious 
foundation, since the creation of new parishes might result in 
a diminution of the available revenues. It is largely due to this 
factor that while subdivisions of parishes were occasionally 
carried through, and subordinate chapels obtained parochia 
status, the y St ldom managed to achieve « omplete independence. 
Thus, although three chapels within the parish of Wiston— 
Roberton, Symington and Crawford John—obtained parochial 
status in the course of the thirteenth century, only the last 
managed to free itself from the control of Kelso, to which 
Wiston pertained, and to become a fully independent parish in 
lay patronage. ® 

' Supra, p. 47 2 Liber de Calchou, p. 16. 

Velros, nos. 264-5 * Ibid., no. 1 
History Society Miscellany, vi, 25 ft 
le Calchou, nos. 333-7, 389, 346, 433; Scottish Supplications to Rome, 
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Not unnaturally a few other chapels did manage to emulate 
this achievement. Parishes such as Auldcathy,! Keith Mari- 
schall,? Lyne,? and Maryculter* all owe their formation to this 
process which, in the case of Maryculter, was due, not to lay 
intervention, but to a controversy between Kelso and the 
Knights Templars. Because of this constant danger, if a layman 
or some other religious institution held a chapel within an 
existent parish, an attempt would often be made to seek 
parochial rights for that church; likewise, permission to erect 
such chapels was inevitably hedged with conditions.> These 
conditions were specifically designed to prevent private chapels 
from obtaining parochial status and the invariable condition 
was, almost without exception, that the Easter Mass should be 
celebrated, not in the chapel but in the parish church. 

In most parochial divisions, however, it is true to say that 
although a church might obtain parochial rights and be served 
by its own curatus, it seldom severed its financial connection 
with its mother church. Thus, while Glenbuchat was severed 
from Logie Mar in 1470, the parsonage revenues of both con- 
tinued as part of the common fund of Aberdeen cathedral.® 
Likewise, although the chapel of St. Nicholas, Dalkeith, which 
had been erected into a collegiate church in 1406,’ was erected 
into a separate parish in 1467, when the inhabitants represented 
the inconvenience and dangers of repairing to Lasswade in 
tempestuous weather due to the flooding of the tributaries of 
the Esk, the teinds of Dalkeith continued to be paid at the 
Reformation to the dean of Restalrig who at that time held the 
rectorial rights of Lasswade.* 

The process was, however, not only one of creation but also 
one of union, in the course of which several parishes completely 
disappeared. This factor was, however, negligible, and nor- 
mally when a union did take place the identity of both parishes 


1 Registrum Prioratus Sancti Andree, p. xxviii, no. 50, and cf. pp. 321-2; Scottish 
Supplications to Rome, ii, 50-51; Cal. of Papal Letters, viii, 376, and xiii, 41 

2 Liber de Calchou, nos. 95-97; Scottish History Society Miscellany, vi, 57. 

3 Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, nos. 84, 87, 269; Cal. of Papal Letters, 
X, 654 
4 Liber de Calchou, nos. 13, 293, 233; Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, 
ll, pp. 255-9 

» Lib. S. Crucis, p. 181; Liber de Calchou, no. 207. 

® Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis, i, pp. 307-9; Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
Banff, iv, 449-51 

7 Collegiate Churches of Mid-Lothian, 313-17. 

8 Ibid., p. CXVI-CXiX; General Register House, Charters, nos. 1380, 2342. 
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was preserved, although a single priest had the charge of souls. 
Such unions were most prevalent in the dioceses of Orkney, 
Sodor and Lismore, where the practical difficulties in serving 
churches must have been great. Only in Orkney, however, did 
such unions tend to be permanent, those in other dioceses 
frequently only being 4° the life of an incumbent. 

Nevertheless, while is true to say that the number of 
parishes in medieval Seated was in a constant state of flux, it 
is even more remarkable that the total number of changes which 
did take place is remarkably small, and it is essentially correct 
to say that the pattern established by the close of the twelfth 
century was that which prevailed unti il the Reformation brought 
new unions and new creations.! 

Although a fully organised parochial system was in existence 
during this pe riod, it never became a virile system. This was 
largely due to the appropriation of parish churches and their 
revenues to monastic and other ecclesiastical foundations. This 
process involved the greater part of the parochial revenues or 
teinds, which properly belonged to the parson or rector of the 
parish, being granted to a corporation or individual, who hence- 
forth assumed the rectorial rights, while the residual teinds 
went to a substitute known as the vicar, who now ministered 
in the parish 

The original grant was usually made by the lord of the manor, 
who might be the king or an ecclesiastic, but before such a 
grant could become fully effective, confirmation by the bishop 
of the diocese in which the church lay was required. The most 
common form which such confirmations took was in proprios 
usus by means of which the revenues properly belonging to the 
rector were invested in their new owner. 

Once again the case of Ednam which, on its foundation by 
Thor Longus was immediately conferred upon the monks o 
St. Cuthbert, is frequently cited as a typical case of endowment 
followed by immediate appropriation? It is not, however, an 
appropriation in its fullest sense since it aang: — d little 
more than a transference of the patronage of a proprietary 


1 Over 1,100 parishes have been accounted for in the period between the 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries About fifty par es which had possessed a 
separat stence at some period between these limits had lost their identity 


before the Reformation (information contained in an unpublished Edinburgh 
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church from a layman to a religious corporation, although full 
annexation did follow at a later date. Nor is the case of Ednam 
typical, as not only were newly built churches given to cor- 
porations but also older endowed foundations were transferred 
from earlier to more recent religious corporations.!_ A complete 
system of unappropriated churches never appears to have been 
envisaged, and thus to say with Cosmo Innes that ‘this goodly 
framework of a parochial secular establishment was ship- 
wrecked when scarcely formed’ is an unnecessary hypothesis.’ 

That the parochis il system was seriously vitiated by the 
system of appropriation can scarcely be doubted, especially 
when it is realised that over eighty- five per cent of the parishes 
of medieval Scotland eve ntually had their revenues diverted to 
other ecclesiastical foundations.* The system of appropriation 
by building up the wealth of the other re ‘ligious institutions to 
the detriment of the parish and its curatus which, as a unit, 
should have been the bulwark of the establishment, undoubtedly 
played a major part in the downfall of the pre-Reformation 
Church. 

Out of the cataclysm of the Reformation, the parochii il system 
arose reshaped and refurbished but nevertheless retaining, in 
its essentials, the hall mark of a system which had been per- 


fected in the late twelfth century from anomalous local arrange- 
ments which had existed before that date. 


Ian B. Cowan.! 


1 Registrum Prioratus Sancti Andree, p. 175; Registrum Episcopatus Aberdon- 
ensis, 1, pp. 6, 55 

2 Innes, Sketches of Early Scotch History, 17. 

? Unpublished Edinburgh Ph.D. thesis, ut cit., Appendices I and II 

* Lecturer in History, Newbattle Abbey College. 
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An Attempted Scottish Voyage 
to New York in 1669 


“Te printed public records of both Scotland and England 
contain a few references to an apparently unique relaxation 
ot the provisions of the Navigation Acts tor the benefit of a 
Scottish enterprise. On 5 M: ay 1669 an Order in Council! 
authorised the Duke ot York to issue Passes to the Hope, 350 
tons, and the James, 150 tons, both ot Leith, to carry Scottish 
traders and planters to New York. They were to be allowed 
to trade with New York, or to remain there for trade or fishing, 
rr to engage in the carrying trade between New York and any 
other of the North American colonies. The masters or pro- 
prietors were to give security to the English customs that they 
would carry only goods of the growth or manufacture of 
England, Scotland or Ireland, and that the *"y would return from 
New York (an order of 11 June added ‘or any other His 
Majesty's plantations in America’) to an English port and pay 
the customs due for the goods then imported. The masters 
were further required to carry at least four hundred of His 
Majesty's Scottish subjects on the ir first voyage to New York. 
Nothing more is heard of the James; but Edward Jossie and 
John Forrester, merchants of the Hope, and her masters and 
owners petitioned the Scottish Privy Council for delivery to 
them of ‘strong and idle beggars, vagabonds, egyptians, comon 
and notorious whoores, theeves and others dissolute and louse 
persons banished or stigmatized for gross crymes’. The Privy 
Council responded on 22 July? by an order to all sherifts 
justices of the peace and magistrates of burghs ‘to apprehend 
and deliver to the petitioners all strong and idle beggars, 
vagabonds and suchlyke persones of the quality forsaid’. They 
also ordered the magistrates of Edinburgh, Leith and Canon- 
gate to deliver ‘such persones as are prisoners in their Tol- 
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buithes for the crymes forsaids who of their oune consent are 
content to goe to the plantations, the Lord Advocate or Justice 
Clerk being allwayes acquainted with the names of these per- 
sons’. In so doing the Privy Council were only granting the 
same facilities that they gave to many unauthorised voyages, 
for, as G. P. Insh remarks in another context, they did not 
regard it as any business of theirs to observe English statutes 
to the prejudice of Scotland. 

The Calendar of State Papers Colonial (America and West 
Indies) provides a last reference, presumably to the same 
enterprise. On 31 December 1669 a correspondent writing 
from New York remarks that the Scotch ship so long expected 
has not arrived.? 

To these few references in the public records may be added a 
small group of papers among the Kinross House Collection 
deposited in the Scottish Record Office. These papers give 
some idea of how the Hope was financed and supplied, and how 
her passengers were obtained. They also explain why she 
never reached New York. 

The first paper is a copy of the English Privy Council’s 
order. The next group* consists of accounts which show that 
one of the partners in the scheme was Sir William Bruce of 
Balcaskie (later of Kinross), the architect, a fact which explains 
the presence of the papers among this collection. Two of his 
partners were William Binning (later Sir William Binning, 
provost of Edinburgh 1675-7) and James Standsfield (later Sir 
James Standsfield of Newmilns ). Two different persons appear 
as being the remaining partner. One account mentions Robert 
Baird (of Saughtonhall), another shows James Currie, who 
was provost of Edinburgh from 1673 to 1675. 

The most general of these accounts is undated and endorsed 
‘Scroll of account anent the shipe Hope of Leith, Sir Wm. 
Bruce and others owners’. The fourth partner in this account 
is Robert Baird. The settling of the account for the Hope seems 
to be combined with that for a previous trading voyage to 
Portugal, and the whole is kept in Portuguese currency. Each 
partner is debited with a different proportion of the expenses 
of a certain Thomas Johnston, but with an equal quarter of the 
price of salt and five chests of sugar and of a sum of 59 milreis, 

1 Scottish Colonial Schemes, p. 118 


2 C.S.P.C. (A. and W’I.), 1669-74, No. 133 
+ Kinross House Papers, No. 106 4 Ibid., No. 1439 
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650 reis,! presumably an outstanding debt. Each is credited 
with unequal proportions of the ‘balance of Lisbon account’— 
a total sum of 1,139 milreis, 102 reis—and with an equal quarter 
of a sum of 21 milreis, 804 reis, presumably still due to the 
partners from some debtor. 

‘The remaining papers in this group are concerned with the 
activities of Edward Jossie and John Forrester, the merchants 
who made the application to the Privy Council. The most 
detailed of these is an account between Bruce and Forrester, 
there designed as ‘merchant in Tain’. It is countersigned by 
Binning, Standsfield and Currie to authorise payment to For- 
rester. This account gives a good picture of Forrester’s work 
in apprehending passengers and in provisioning the ship, as 
the following selected entries show. 


For 2 hors hyre quhen I went to Lawrence 
mercat, one for the sheriff’s servitor, the 
other for my selff, to apprehend passengers 3 lib. 
To Alexander Bruce, Clerk of Aberdeen, for 
extracting the delinquents and ane order to 
apprehend them 2 lib 
To the townes officers befoir I went to the 
mercat 5 lib. 
To Mr Alexander Robertsone for writing ane 
order and getting the same subscrivit be the 
sheriff and signeing the roll sent south 2 lib. 
The charges of the passengers taken at 
Lawrence Faire, being 14 in  nomber, 
particullar accompt 29 lib 
Payeit Johne Waker, town serjand of Aber- 
deen, for the maintenance of 4 persones for 
5 dayes "blank 
In ernest to Marjorie Johnstone 12 s. 
To 2 nottars for exstracting the act of Councell 18 s. 
Payeit for 2 exstracts at Elgin and Forres 1 lib. 16s. 
In ernest to ane cuper for barrels 
Payeit for 51 kowes at 10 lib. per kowe 510 lib. 
To 2 men for convoyeinge a passenger to Tain 1 lib. 
For transporting the beiff to Cromertie and to 
the boate 11 lib 
The whole charges of the beiff in killinge and 
packing &« 142 lib. 16s. 
he Oxford English Dictionary gives references showing the exchange 
the milreis as between 13s. and 14s. sterling in 1611, and as 10s. in 
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For my alouance from the 20 Jully to the 29 
December 1669, quhich was the last day the 
passengers were dismist, being 162 dayes at 
40 s. per diem. Inde 32+ lib. 


A separate memorandum on this account, signed by Bruce and 
Standsfield, disallows an item of 31 lib. 4s. for horse hire. But 
the docquet on the account itself shows that Bruce paid the 
whole balance on 26 February 1670. 

Jossie appears among these documents only as the granter 
of two receipts. In the first of these, dated 23 September 1669, 
he grants receipt as the supercargo of the Hope for the sum of 
500 lib. sterling paid by Bruce ‘for his equall half outricke? and 
cargo of the said Hoope’ . Inthe second receipt, dated 3 January 
1670, Jossie grants receipt on two precepts by Bruce for pay- 
ment by Binning. One is for ‘debursment and charge from the 
time the ship sailed from hence to his return hither’, the other 
for a sum ‘to be advanced to him for to defray his charges going 
now to Frasersburgh’. And Jossie, as we shall see, was going 
to Fraserburgh to save what he could from the wreck of 
the Hope. 

One other group of references, however, throw more light 
on the methods used in recruiting the passengers. Bruce's 
chamberlain was James Kennoway, whose brother John was 
town clerk of Culross. John Kennow ay was also engaged in the 
recruitment, as several passages in his letters to his brother 
show. On 6 August 1669 he writes,? ‘I heir that Sir Wm. is to 
send some vessellis to Virginie. It is reported heire that thair 
is severell unsuffifcien]t persons taken to send thairin. Baillyie 
Halliday did show me that he could conveniently gett severells 
of those in this toune and put them in firmance for that same 
end, quhairof you may show Sir Wm. And iff he pleaseth it 
would be only the expence of thair incarcering and tri unsporting 
them to Edinburgh or Leith.’ By 11 September he has joined 
in the search for emigrants’: ‘I have caused apprehend ane lusty 
susy yesternycht, whom I have incarcerat with 9 or 10 that 
Geo. Bruce brought heir about that same tyme, whom he got 
at Stryveling. You may send me a blank commission and 
perhaps I shall gett some at Dunfermlyne fair upon Tuysday.’ 
On 24 September he writes,‘ ‘You shall know that I have bein 
at the expence of 18 or 19s. ster. money in apprehending of 


1 Fitting out 2 Kinross House Papers, No. 1962/23 
Ibid., No. 1962/28 * Ibid., No. 1962/29 
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the tuo women and in securing them and conducting them to 
the schip, quherof f thei ir was one de lyvered be me sa Geo: Bruce 
quhen he was heir in toune and the other, whom I persuadit to 
pass a volunteir, I send conveyed with our officer to Leith to 
( aptain Scott. She is a young sturdy Susy. Theirtore you may 
sie that they be not placed in any other person’s accompt and 
return me my depursed mony. As for my pains, I think iff it 
war 100 tymes more it is my duty to your master.’ On 28 
Sept mber Ke nnoway mentions the matter for the last time! 
‘I apprehended a woman named Issobell Walker, who was 
persuaded by me to pase a volunteir to Virginy, whom I 
recommended Captain Scot by tuo lynes with our drummer, 
vho tellis me that he de lyve red her to C apté 1in Scot with the 
letter and a he saw yow thairafter and told yow of it. 
Theirfore yow wold take notice and putt that other woman 
whom I formerly delyvered to Geo. Bruce and this woman up 
in my behalf le ist Geo. Bruce or the Captain putt them up as 
their prisoners. And quhat satisfaction 1s given for the lyke 
persons that I may gett the lyke, for I have bein at conside rable 
expence in appre hending and conveying this woman away and 
have bein $ por ke > by severellis to have letten the first woman 
goe, quhich occasioned me to give the ofhcecris mony to 
attend her.’ 

It is a letter from Alexander, Master of Saltoun, to Sir 
William Bruce dated 23 April 1673? that explains the end of 
the Hope. With the letter is enclosed a list of depositions by 
tenants in courts held at Fraserburgh on 17-23 April 1673 
concerning the Hope ot Leith ‘laitly cast away upon the sands 
off Cairnbulg’. The oo give some idea of the circum- 
stances of the wreck, and all the tenants maintain an attitude 
of injured innocence about anything taken from the ship. One 
man says that he offered ‘ane old hairstuff peticoat’ to Mr 
Jossie. Another mentions ‘the nyght the ship was castin’ and 
says that on the following Monday he preserved some sails 
and tows ‘at the commande of the persons that hade interest’. 
He also protests that he took away ‘ane bolt for his paine: s about 
ane quarter length, because no persone wold satisfy him’. ‘Two 
other tenants complain similarly that they had no recompense 
for helping for two and three days to save life and property. 
Two others say that they helped to bury the dead on Lord 


1 Kinross House Papers, No. 1962/30 
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2 Ibid., No. 1459 
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Saltoun’s instructions. Another gives an impression of the 
dangerous nature of the coast when he mentions ‘ane Murray 
boat, that quhitch vas castin four dayes thairafter’ 

In his letter the Master of Saltoun complains of the rigour 
of John Inglis, Bruce’s agent, against his tenants. He offers to 
come to an agreement with any other represent: itive for the 
full value or one and a half times or twice the value of the 
material taken, which he claims was only broken timbers, not 
the cargo. In a postscript he writes, ‘Our tenants war the only 
persones saved whatt goods war preserved and the lyves of the 
pepell with no lese then the hazart of ther own lyves.’ He 
claims that Inglis is only pursuing his tenants because they 
will not give him ‘whatt « omposition he desyrs, as he has down 
with the rest of the countray 

The kirk session records of Fr aserburgh give a rather difter- 
ent account of the behaviour of the local people. An entry 
dated 20 October 1669 reads, ‘Elders report that the Lord’s 
Day, October 10, was sadly profaned by many in the towne and 
par ‘ish and mz iny out of other parishes that convened in time of 
divine service and throughout the whole day at the watermouth 
of Philorthe (when the shipe going to Virginia was broken 
upon the night before by a violent storm) and carried away 
goods and pieces of the broken shipe from the shore against 
the will of those few that were left alive in the shipe and against 
the will of the deput admiral who required them to forbare 
from doing injury... 

Some questions remain unanswered about the preparations 
for the voyage. None of the documents gives an account of 
what cargo the Hope carried. Here the books of outward cus- 
toms also fail us, as there are gaps in the Edinburgh and Leith 
books for the period when the ship set sail. The collection of 
the passenge a seems to have been carried out strictly in accord- 
ance with the le ‘gal requirements of the Privy Council's order. 
It is not surprising to find Stirling and Dunfermline fairs and 
Lawrence Fair at Old Rayne mentioned as good recruiting 
grounds. Kennoway’s Isobel Walker and the Marjorie John- 
stone to whom Forrester gave an earnest show that some at 
least of the emigrants sailed voluntarily. 

The exact date of the wreck supplied by the kirk session 
records explains the curious ‘phrase in Forrester’s accounts— 
‘29 December 1669, quhich was the last day the passengers were 

1 Buchan Club, vol. xii, pt. 2, p. 37. 
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dismist’. Presumably it had been intended to pick up some of 
the prisoners at ports north of the Moray Firth, probably 
Cromarty and Tain. These would be released once the news of 
the wreck was confirmed. It is surprising to find the Buchan 
countrypeople still being harried by the agent of the Edinburgh 
owners to make restitution for goods taken from a ship wrecked 
more than three years before. But the owners of the Hope must 
have been among the most important Scottish ‘adventurers’ of 
their day. (They were all, for example, partners in the mono- 
polist Fishing Company of 1670.1) The Master of Saltoun 
was certainly not the type of laird to defend his tenants’ interests 
with vigour, being of ‘a somewhat facile disposition’ .? 
Peter 

' Register of Deeds, Durie, vol Xxill, p. 545 

2 The Frasers of Philorth, i, p. 189 

’ Assistant Keeper, Scottish Record Office. H.M. General Register House 
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JourNAL oF JAN VAN Rieseeck. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by H. B. Thom. Vol. I, pp. xlvi, 393; Vol. II, pp. xvii, 
406; Vol. III, pp. xviii, 531. Cape Town: A. A. Balkema (for 
the Van Riebeeck Society). 1952-8. £5 the set. 

The Dutch East India Company was founded in 1602 by merchants 
in several Dutch cities to carry on trade with the East. In Holland it 
had a governing Council of Seventeen, nominated by six Chambers, 
with local boards of directors, in Amsterdam, Zealand, Rotterdam, 
Delft, Enkhuisen and Hoorn. Its headquarters in the East were at 
Batavia in Java, with a Council of India to govern its many scattered 
factories through seven sub-governors, one of whom was established 
in 1652 at the Cape of Good Hope, the half-way station at which the 
Company’s ships, coming and going, would call for refreshment. 
The first Commander of the Cape station was Jan van Riebeeck, who 
arrived in Table Bay on 6 April 1652. 

As early as 1621 the Council of Seventeen issued an order requiring 
a Daghregister, or Journal, to be kept at every one of the Company's 
stations. In it the local Commander was charged to make a true daily 
record of ‘everything that happens about you’. Jan van Riebeeck 
began his Journal on 14 December 1651, when he was getting ready 
to leave Holland for the Cape with three ships, and he maintained it 
until he left the Cape for Batavia on 8 May 1662. Thereafter the 
Cape Journal was continued throughout the Company's rule until 
England took over the Colony in 1795, and the Cape Archives pre- 
serve over fifty bulky volumes of these official records. Contemporary 
copies were sent to headquarters in both Holland and Batavia 

Of the various copies of Jan van Riebeeck’s Journal which are 
extant, that in the State Archives at The Hague is in the best condi- 
tion. In 1940 the Council of the Van Riebeeck Society resolved to 
celebrate the 300th anniversary of the landing of van Riebeeck at the 
Cape by setting in hand the editing of his Cape Journal for publication 
by the Soc iety in 1952. Subsequently it was decided to produce both 
a Dutch edition and an E -nglish translation. Professor D. B. Bosman 
was entrusted with the Dutch edition and Professor H. B. Thom 
undertook the English version. The translation work was carried 
out by a team headed by Mr W. P. L. van Zyl, and revised by the 
editor and a number of angnenes collaborators. The copy at 
The Hague was photographed—over 2,000 pages—and collated with 
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the Cape originals to form the main text for the Dutch edition and 
the translation. Professor Thom has provided a scholarly and in- 
formative introduction, as well as copious annotations which clear up 
obscurities in the text and provide most valuable supplementary data 
and references. He is firmly of the view, which he repeats with 
emphasis in his introductory note for the third and final volume, that 
the Journal is an official record compiled during van Riebeeck’s 
appointment at the Cape and ‘must not be regarded as a diary written 
by van Riebeeck personally’. This does not in any way detract from 
its interest or its historical importance. The three volumes are 
excellently produced, with numerous full page portraits, photographs 
of specimen pages of the Cape and The Hague copies, contemporary 
maps and plans, and topographical plates 

Jan van Riebeeck was already a much travelled young man when, 
at the age of thirty-three, he became Commander of the Cape station 


His parents were of good so ial standing, and he was apprenticed to 
a surgeon. On completing his training he entered the service of the 
Dutch East India Company in 1639 as a junior surgeon, at the age of 
twenty-one, and sailed for Batavia. Once there, he transterred to a 
unior post on the commercial and administrative side of the Com- 
pany's activities. He did well, being elected in 1642 to accompany 
a trading n n to Sumatra, and in 1648, as a junior merchant, he 
was sent to Formosa, Japan, and Tongking where, by December 
1646, he was promoted to see ynd-in-command and promoted to the 
status of merchant. In 1647 the whole Tongking staff moved to the 
Japanese trading station on the island of Desima off Nagasak Then 
came a sad lapse: the opportunities for trading on his own private 
account rather than the Company's proved too tempting. He was 
recalled to Holland in 1648 and discharged from the Company s 
service at the age of thirty. He married, set up in business in 
Amsterdam, and undertook voyages to Greenland and the West 
Indies. On | return voyage from Batavia his ship had stayed tor 
eighteen days at the Cape, and when the Company contemplated 


establishing the Cape station van Riebeeck was invited to advise on 
project. He compiled an impressive memorandum which secured 
for him re-instatement in the Company as a merchant and appoint- 
ment as the first Commander at the Cape 
In his memorandum van Riebeeck had reported, on the basis ot 
his earlier short stay at the Cape, that the natives were ‘a brutal lot, 
living without any conscience , not to be trusted at all. On arrival in 
April 1652 with 181 men, his first undertaking was to mark out a 
Fort, and put 100 men ashore to start work on it. From the first they 
were in peaceful contact with Strandloper natives, who were not 
pastoralists, and Hottentots who kept large cattle herds in the 
Saldanha country to the north-west. Before the first week was out 
they had bartered copper plate and wire for a cow and a calf. They 
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explored the fertile Kloof between Table Mountain and Lion’s Head 
and needed only labour to plough and cultivate it all. Van Riebeeck 
had lived in the East; on 21 April his Journal records, ‘It would 
therefore be suitable if some industrious Chinese were to come here 
for that purpose with all kinds of seeds and plants.’ (Two arid a half 
centuries later the employment of Chinese labour in South Africa was 
a live issue at a British general election.) A start at a vegetable 
garden was qui kly made, edible greenstutts located and collected, 
and miraculous draughts of fish caught in nets, both for the Company's 
settlers and for its ships calling at the station. Man Friday was 
already on the scene in the person of Harry the Hottentot, who had 
long experience of calling ships, had been to the East on one of them, 
spoke some English, and knew which of the wandering native tribes 
in the vicinity were prepared to barter cattle and sheep for copper 
plate and wire. He knew also most of the tricks of the commission 
agent and gauged to a nicety the entertainment allowance of the 
Company's commander, in terms of food, wine, brandy and tobacco. 
Time showed also that he was adept at maintaining his status as the 
indispensable middleman, intent on keeping apart the principals in 
the barter trade and claiming his turn, fomenting suspicion and 
stirring up trouble for interlopers and also for the Company when it 
sought to by-pass him. Nevertheless, van Riebeeck learned much 
from him about the district and its nomadic inhabitants. By January 
1653, nine months after landing, the Company's station had 350 
sheep and 180 cattle in hand, some vegetables had done well, the 
peculiarities of the climate and soil had taught some lessons, and the 
fort was occupied 

Quite soon, the settlers came to realise that the land they occupied 
was the common pasture of at least three distinct groups of native 
peoples, who from time immemorial, keeping usually out of each 
other’s way, drove their fat-tailed sheep and cattle each year round 
Table Bay, on the fertile lower slopes of the mountain, as part of 
customary itinerary. The Dutch would wake to find their vegetable 
gardens trampled and eaten up and their livestock gone, absorbed into 
the herds of the disappearing natives. Small punitive expeditions 
rarely recaptured the livestock. The unreliable Harry and a native 
woman Eva, who had joined the Fort and was related to tribal chiefs, 
would assist or impede the efforts to catch the marauders as best 
suited their own or their relations’ interests. Van Riebeeck, too 
short-handed to start a large-scale war, had to fall back on firm but 
peaceful negotiation and strengthening his protective fencing. As 
his farms and pasture expanded, he surrounded it with thorn and 
bitter almond hedges, sixteen feet thick. Before he left the Cape for 
Batavia in 1662, he had encircled the entire half-moon settlement with 
114 miles of hedge. The Kaapmans tribal chiefs, negotiating in April 
1660, ‘strongly insisted that we had been appropriating more and 
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more of their land, which had been theirs all these centuries, and on 
which they had been accustomed to let their cattle graze’. The reply 
was that ‘their land had justly fallen to us in a defensive war, won 
by the sword, as it were, and we intended to keep it’. As a modus 
vivendi, it was agreed that the natives should enter only at strongly 
barricaded gates, under escort, for barter trade and should keep to 
particular routes. To protect the outlying districts of the station, 
selected Company’s servants were given land and the status of free 
farmers, from 1655 onwards, with the obligation to guard and 
strengthen the boundaries, and to sell all their produce at fixed prices 
to the Company. In no time they were conducting private trade with 
ships calling in the bay and bartering stolen property with the natives 
in return for livestock. Heavy penalties were imposed to preserve 
the Company's trading monopoly, on which the continued existence 
of the station depended, and absconding servants who broke their 
contracts with the Company and tried to escape inland were severely 
punished, whenever they survived long enough to make their way 
back to the Fort. Lions, leopards, rhinoceroses, hippos, elephants 
and jackals then abounded round the settlement, and caused much 
trouble. The history of the frequent renegotiation of price controls, 
to regulate trade between the free burghers and the € Company while 
providing adequate incentives to grow suitable produce and supply 
meat and milk for butter and cheese, make a feichessine case study 
of a controlled economy. In 1660 the settlement had over three 
hundred acres under rye, oats, barley and wheat, the Company itself 
harvesting 500 bags of grain from its own 100 acres. Fruit was doing 
well, particularly lemons, oranges, quinces, water-melons and grapes 
The first wine was made in 1659. Sheep and pigs were reared on the 
relatively safe land of Robben Island, at the entrance to the Bay: van 
Riebeeck had 160 sheep and 300 pigs doing well there just before 
he left 
In March 1658 the first large importation of slaves occurred. A 
Dutch ship arrived with 170 from Angola, the survivors from a 
Portuguese vessel captured off the coast of Brazil. In May of that 
year another ship, the Hasselt, delivered 228 more, secured by barter 
on the Guinea coast. As these were more than the Cape station 
could control and use profitably, 102 were shipped off to Batavia. 
The remainder were allotted to farm work. “Turkey wheat’ seed had 
been brought from Guinea, and as the slaves knew how to grow the 
crop the farmers were compelled to plant it out. In this way, maize 
today one of the staple native foods) was introduced into South 
Atrica 
Van Riebeeck’s main task was to develop a refreshment station, at 
which the Company’s ships could obtain fresh vegetables, water, salt 
and meat, disembark sick seamen and soldiers, and carry out essential 
repairs to their equipment. As the men recovered, crews of other 
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ships could be brought up to strength, and exchanges made between 
land and seagoing servants. In a few years the station was serving 
about thirty ships each year. The land establishment was unavoid- 
ably expensive to maintain, and van Riebeeck was energetic in his 
endeavours to develop a profitable export trade. In his first year he 
explored the coast as far as Saldanha and St. Helena Bay, discovered 
the seal islands, shipped thousands of skins to Holland, and began 
the supply of train oil. He encouraged native trade in ivory, animal 
skins, and ostrich feathers, and despatched many exploring expedi- 
tions up country, as far as Namaqualand, laden with presents for the 
tribal chiefs to induce them to establish permanent peaceful trading 
relations. In 1661/2 twelve explorers returned safely after reaching 
the mouth of the Oliphants River. Van Riebeeck also, with great 
caution, assisted French and English ships which entered the Bay for 
refreshment, relying on advice from Holland concerning the current 
state of hostilities. The service paid well. For over fifty years before 
the occupation, homeward and outward bound ships from Europe 
had made the practice of calling for water and leaving their despatches 
under ins¢ ribed stones on the slopes of the mountain for collection by 
the next ship going the right way. The Company continued this 
amicable arrangement. 

Not all the Europeans in the Company’s service at the Cape were 
Dutch. It is deserving of note that five Scots and four Englishmen 
were transferred from a Dutch vessel, The Orange, in 1659 to 
strengthen the garrison and help keep the Hottentots at bay. One 
William Robertson became the chief surgeon at the station. The 
others were involved in an attempt by a number of the Company's 
servants to desert in 1660 to Angola. The plan was discovered and 
reported by Robertson, who was given a reward of 50 reals of eight 
and recommended for promotion. Prolonged examination failed to 
establish the complicity of the eight men and they were eventually 
found not guilty, but ‘would be allowed to go to Batavia so that this 
place might be freed of all possible trouble makers’. The four Scots 
were (subject to correct translation from the Dutch record) Patrick 
the Jock of Glasgow, William Morris, James Born of Glasgow, and 
Alexander Crawford; the English were Peter Barbour of Hampstead, 
Mark Tomlinson of Ockley, Henry Wright and Stephen Nobel. 

In this splendid edition, Jan van Riebeeck’s Journal extends to over 
1,800 pages. There is not one which lacks interest. Perhaps no 
other Dominion had a more difficult birth and infancy: certainly none 
other is so fully and reliably documented. 

Arno_p Ptant.! 


! Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Commerce (Business Administration) in the 
University of London 
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SHORT NOTICES 


ScoTLAND, AND NaTION THROUGH SixTEEN Centuries. By 
Gordon Donaldson. Pp. 128. London: S.C.M. Press. 1960. 
Ss. 6d 

This is a very good little book. It covers very competently and 
succinctly the history of the Christian church in Scotland from the 
earliest times until now. It is written out of a wealth of knowledge 
and with an irenical temper which is greatly to be welcomed. At the 

same time it demolishes a great deal of nonsense which over the last 

forty years has been written about Scotland’s history by those whose 
judgments of historical realities have been de termined by romantic 
preconcep ‘tions or anti-Protestant pre judi ce 

Dr Donaldson sees that the church, whi le. often a source of division, 
has on the whole been the great unifying force in Scotland's history. 
There was one church before there was one nation, and it was no 
accident that time and again the church stood as the champion of 
national = ndence against the claims of the Papacy, of France, 
and of Englan 

He righ tly oe 1owledges what was good in the Church of Rome 
before the dire ce rruption of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but 
he leaves the reader in no doubt as to the depth and extent of that 
corruption. Yet the Reformation, when it came, took a remarkably 
mild form. Compared with other countries in Europe, Scotland had 
little bloodshed or proscription. The abbots and monks continued to 
occupy their q juarters and to e njyoy most « if their revenue. There was 
breaking of images but little destruction of buildings; the damage 
which later generations have lamented was mainly due to pre-Kefor- 
mation neglect or to the action of invading armies from England. 
Even the discipline of the Reformed Kirk—that favourite ‘Aunt Sally’ 
of modern criticism—followed in many respects Catholic enactment 
and practice; the difference was that it was more eftective 

Dr Donaldson suggests that the Reformation was less a movement 
for a new theology than one for the reform of life and morals. It is 
difficult to maintain such a distinction. The Reformers themselves 
would have held, with good scriptural warrant, that the evils which 
afflicted public and private life flowed directly from idolatry; and 
there is mucn to be said in support of McCrie’s view that there was 
no Roman doctrine challenged by the Reformers which had not been 
invented to justify some practical abuse. 

Scholars will turn with interest, though not with complete agree- 
ment, to what the author has to say on the Knoxian superintendents 
and their relation to bishops. In this connection it is as well to keep 
in view what is the state of the question. Sir James Stuart of Good- 
trees, who was Lord Advocate after the Revolution, and who had 
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good reason to know what a Caroline bishop was, defined prelacy as 
‘an ordinary ecclesiastical order, distinct from and superior to that 
of a preaching presbyter, having the sole power of ordination and 
jurisdiction’. Judged by this test, the Knoxian superintendents, on 
any view of them, differed toto coelo from bishops 

For this reviewer the least satisfactory part of the book is the 
chapter on the Covenanters. The author complains that the hilling 
Time is ‘one of the points in history where facts cannot pre ail against 
folk-memory’. It might have occurred to him that the term ‘hilling 
Time’ is in itself significant, and that a folk-memory so deeply rooted 
has to be accounted for somehow. The fact is that for three decades 
after the Restoration the common people of Scotland, especially in 
the south and west, suffered more at the hands of Episcopalians than 
they ever did at the hands of Roman Catholics. This was express}y 
recognised at the time, and it explains the detestation of the bishops 
then and much later, and the ‘rabbling’ of the curates when the 
Revolution came. 

Dr Donaldson states that those who were then killed or executed 
suffered not because they were Presbyterians but because they were 
seditious. This was the defence of the ‘Bluidy Mackenzie’ in his 
Vindication. But it will not do. It is not even plausible, unless solemn 
public obligations be treated as of no moment and the term sedition 
be stretched (as it was by Mackenzie) to include such things as the 
formal declinature of the jurisdiction of the civil courts in matters 
ecclesiastical; the criticism of an Act of Parliament even by an advo- 
cate in the course of his professional duty; and the refusal to take 
oaths, unwarranted by law, disowning the opinions of third parties. 
All these and much more were essential parts of the Caroline tyranny. 
That Dr Donaldson should accept Mackenzie’s gloss on them is a 
blemish in a book of this quality. He must know well that ‘the craft 
of all tyrants hath been and is, under pretence of one crime to punish 
for another’ 

Dr Donaldson charges the Covenanters with the massacre of 
prisoners, even of women and children. It should have been made 
clear that this was not done by the hunted folk of the Killing Time 
Such a massacre did indeed occur after Montrose’s defeat at Philip- 
haugh in 1645 and the victorious commanders, Leslie and Middleton 
(both, incidentally, ennobled at the Restoration), cannot be exe used 
for it. This atrocity cannot be justified but it can be understood In 
1641 the Irish Papists rose and massacred a multitude of Protestant 
settlers in Ireland, the number of victims being estimated by Claren- 
don at 40,000. There was widespread apprehension of a similar 
rising in Britain. Soon after this, Montrose, with the encouragement 
of Charles I, brought a force of these same Irish savages into Scotland 
and let them loose on his own countrymen. Their operations were 
marked by rapine and massacre, notably in Argyll and in the city of 
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Aberdeen. In the temper of the times it is understandable that when 
they were brought to bay at Philiphaugh no quarter was given, and 
that their camp followers shared the same fate as had befallen the 
Ulster Protestants at Corbridge and Portadown four years earlier. 

This being said, however, it must be repeated that here is a book 
of unusual interest and value. It should be widely read and no one 
will read it without an enlarged understanding of the great story of 
Scotland 


T. M. Tay cor. 


SguyerR Metprum. Edited by James Kinsley. Pp. vi, 121. Edin- 
burgh: Nelson. 1959. 10s. 

The Historie of Squyer Meldrum has been edited several times, and, 
in the last century and a half, very notably by George Chalmers in 
1806, by Fitzedw ard Hall for the Early English Text Society in 1868 
(reprinted 1924), by David Laing in 1871 and 1879 and by Douglas 
Hamer for the Scottish Text Society in 1931. The text of the present 
edition is based on that of Henry Charteris, published in 1594, but 
with editorial changes in punctuation and the correction of obvious 
misprints. It would be an advantage to have an appendix on the 
relations between all these editions because they present some curious 
Variants 

The Historte is rightly described as ‘the last and most novel of the 
medieval Scottish essays in verse romance’. It is a colourful, exciting 
tale of the times of James IV, Henry VIII and Louis XII of France, 
interwoven with the pageantry and traditions of chivalry that lingered 
late in Scotland. Heralds, clarions, trumpets, ‘the greit nauvie of 
Scotland’ on the high seas, tournament and hand-to-hand combat 
provide the setting; courage, daring and very practical knight- 
errantry form the theme. 

The Introduction, Notes and Bibliography keep the literary back- 
ground of the poem before the reader and show how useful the 
comparative study of literature can be. Illustration is wide but pre- 
cise. Chaucer, Gower, Barbour, Malory, the French romancers and 
the medieval rhetoricians are used to bring out significant parallels 
and contrasts, and this in turn makes what is original and individual 
in the poem stand out more clearly. 

Fitting attention has been given to European criticism and to 
specialised studies in French and German. 

The Notes, in which difficulties of interpretation have been faced, 
invite the student to pursue particular aspects of the subject further 


and give help with this 


The Glossary is selective but adequate and shows care. It is per- 
haps more satisfac tory to take ‘cramesie’ (line $84) as the adjective 
‘crimson’ and not as a noun. It might be observed, too, that ‘Fife- 
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shire’ finds as little favour in Fire as ‘Kentshire’ would in Kent. It 
is not a justifiable usage. The older name West Lothian is normally 
preferred to Linlithgowshire. 

The editor has succeeded in combining comprehensiveness with 
compression and has done a service in presenting Lindsay’s romance 
in this way. 


A.A.F. 


Tue or St. THE Evanceuist. By E. W. M. Balfour- 
Melville. Pp. viii, 78. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1959. 
10s. 6d. 

The history of the well-known episcopal church of St. John the 
Evangelist was first told in 1887 by the late Canon Terry. Now it 
has been rewritten and brought up to date by a professional historian, 
Dr Balfour-Melville, who has spared no pains to tell everything 
connected with the fabric, the clergy and the office-bearers in the 
course of its career since its opening in 1818. This he has accom- 
plished neatly, tersely and with such enthusiasm that there is not a 
single dull page. 

The church has been fortunate in its successive office-bearers and 
clergy. It was particularly fortunate that the founders were among 
the most prominent in the city, otherwise the church might not have 
occupied its delectable position at the south-west end of Princes 
Street. For buildings on that side of the street had been banned, but 
the efforts of the Lord Provost and Council ensured that the Bill 
which they introduced into Parliament became an Act in 1816 em- 
powering them to build a chapel on the nursery ground which then 
covered the south-western extremity of the street. 

The early years were difficult and only by the constant active 
support and generosity of office-bearers and private members were 
the difficulties overcome. There were minor annoyances, one being 
the habitual loud singing of the choristers and the stridency of the 
organ notes; it was long before both were toned down. 

Of the long Roll of its honoured Rectors and Curates Dr Balfour- 
Melville has something to say of each of the former, and of a few of 
the latter, and it is clear that he would have enlarged his tributes 
were it not that he had decided to keep his narrative short. One 
would have liked to be told more about some of these, especially of 
Dean Ramsay whose friend William Ewart Gladstone was a wor- 
shipper in the church whenever he visited the city. 

The clergy too have contributed to the public service. About 1855 
they started a Free School in Earl Grey Street to which they added 
a Mission Hall, and so popular was the Mission that its congregation 
petitioned the Vestry to have a church of its own in the south-west 
of the city where there was no episcopal church. The Church agreed, 
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and in 1866 it opened the Church of All Saints in Brougham Street 
with the Rev—later Canon—A. D. Murdoch as Incumbent. Canon 
Murdoch, a contributor to the publications of the Scottish History 
Society, held his charge until his death in 1906. 


In recent years successive Rectors have given active support in 
various causes, one being shelter for those in the Services during the 


Second World War when the crypt was converted into a series of 
five rooms fitted up for their reception. 
There is an Introductory chapter on the Religious ‘differences’ in 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; a chapter on the graveyard, 
notes on the famous who are buried there; another on the 
norials in the church; and an appendix containing the names of 
rs, Curates, Vestrymen and other office-bearers and a list of 
var 
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* paper, print and seven illustrations are admirable. 
C. A. 


FS 1550-1625, IN 1Ts EUROPEAN SETTING. 
Lythe. Pp. viii, 277. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 


The neglect of early Scottish economic history almost amounts to 
a national disgrace. None of the six or so monographs dealing with 


any aspect of the subject before 1707 has been published since 1932 


et in the three past decades scholars elsewhere have been immensely 
active, producing a veritable revolution in technique and approaches 
to economic history Mr Lythe therefore deserves our gratitude for 


reaking at last the long ‘and depressing Scottish silence with a 
le work of reinte rpretation and research, covering an important 
period when the country gradually began to leave anar hy and in- 
security for an increasing] happier atmosphere of strong govern- 
food supplies and a more diversified economy. The 
of 1550 seems a more natural one than the closing date 
of 1625, and perhaps Mr Lythe will eventually write a sequel covering 
the reigns of Charles I and the Civil Wars The title may suggest to 
many something slightly different from this study. In fact, over half 
i 


land’s toreign trade, and the remainder describes 


at varying length) how the economy was affected by such ‘great 
ide tendencies’ as the price-revolution, mercantilism and 
the new relationship between the Crown and the subject, the changing 
pattern of diplomatic alliances, nascent industrialisation, the search 
for colonies, and the Reformation. In all these matters the author 
has something new to say, and by drawing together much that was 
scattered in older works, he makes the whole tell a consistent story 
that will be particularly useful to those who teach Scottish history. 
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Mr Lythe’s major achievement, however, is in presenting for the 
first time a balanced and authoritative account of Scottish commerce 
in the reign of James VI. For this he has drawn on important English 
and foreign customs sources, but has occasionally omitted something 
at home, such as the Clyde books, which would have been of value 
to him ae markets, Sweden and Spain, were new, and expansion 
into the latter was not deterred either by a ferocious Inquisition at 
one end or a disapproving Kirk at the other. Norway trade developed 
in response to the Lowland’s disaftorestation, while Baltic commerce 
changed its character as Scotland needed more industrial raw materials 
and less grain, though famine demands for Polish rye could still strain 
the economy by draining off bullion and ships. The Dutch trade, now 
at its heyday in Veere, followed its medieval pattern, ‘determined by 

Scotland’s capac ity to supply primary goods and her anxiety to obtain 
the manufactures and the exotic wares which the Low Countries 
could either produce or supply’. Relations with France, much stimu- 
lated by ties of policy and sentiment under Mary, did not deteriorate 
after the Union of the Crowns, but persisted at something of their 
old level until the war of 1626. The Treaty of Edinburgh was ‘as 
clear a milestone in Anglo-Scottish relations as either 1603 or 1707’, 
and the level of trade between the east coasts of Scotland and England 
was ‘appreciably higher than has often been supposed, particularly 
for the years before 1603’, while the Border trade gained great 
stimulus afterwards. The west of Scotland also began to increase in 
wealth in the reign of James VI, partly as a result of increased Irish 
commerce following the Scottish plantation of Ulster. In a passage 
of considerable interest to historians of mercantilism it is shown how 
the Scottish merchant, by not adopting known international credit 
instruments, but exchanging ae tor goods or goods for specie on 
an archaic ‘ritorno’ basis, made the flow of bullion through Scotland 
the only means of iccaiiiieaaaa adjustment to bilateral trade. This 
explains the concern over coin supplies, and the sustained and not 
unsuccessful search for precious metals in the Scottish hills. 

It is clear much research remains to be done. It is hardly Mr 
Lythe’s fault that his treatment of two of the greatest European 
trends of the sixteenth century, the price rise and the population rise, 
scarcely goes beyond faint outlines, though it is interesting that the 
outlines seem to differ from the English ones. A lot of hard work on 
native documents is needed to illuminate these problems, and we 
should search harder in the Register House before pronouncing the 
task hopeless. 

Finally, the book is written lucidly, enthusiastically, and sometimes 
entertainingly. It could, with advantage, be dropped in the laps of 
those who so wrongly think economic history a bore. 

T. C. Smovrt. 
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Fatuers or THE Kirk. Edited by Ronald Selby Wright. Pp. xiv, 
288. Oxford: The University Press. 1960. 21s. 

Dr Selby Wright has selected twenty- -three characters, from the 
Reformation to the 1920's, and a team of equally varied contributors 
to describe them. For those who like their history in short bio- 
graphical doses, this book will be entertaining and instructive. But 
some of the contributors show little originality, and the scope is 
perhaps too limited. A biographical dictionary of the Scottish Church 
would have been an extremely useful piece of work, as would have 
been a full-scale study of almost any of these Fathers by himself; the 
present book falls between two stools, for it says no more about any 
individual than could have been compressed into a dictionary article, 
but on the other hand it deals with less than two dozen figures. And 
it begins with John Knox, thereby ignoring the source of that per- 
sistent medievalism which lies in the background of Scottish religion 
as late as the heresy trials of the ninetee nth ce ntury. At least some- 
thing of the Celtic and medieval periods is needed to explain both 
the ethos of the Kirk and the character of her leaders; for Knox would 
have felt quite at home with those early saints who cursed prodig- 
iously, and Melville would not have been entirely out of place in the 
secretariat of Gregory VII. There is real danger, not only to the 
claims of unbroken continuity made by the Reformed Church, but 
= to the proper understanding of history itself, if the Reformation 
be treated as an absolute point of reference. None the less, within 
his self-imposed limitations, the editor has made a representative 
selection, except for this, that although more than half of his charac- 
ters belong to the nineteenth century, there is no foreign missionary 
included. 

The composition of the book is inevitably unequal; less inevitably, 

is burdened with vain repetitions, as chapter after chapter recounts 

» familiar changes in the pattern of ecclesiastical polity. There is 

in the earlier par merely to catalogue dates and events 
interpretation, and in the later sections to compile nothing 
n a collection of laudatory extracts. And the general reader, 
ym the book is intended, will re gret the absence of any attempt 
de him with a bibliography 
r, when every criticism ‘has been made, the book remains 
ent. Many of the contributors are not professional 
ac bi it on the whole the 
he old debates Ss Is ce ad, and oe ‘Chie! impress on 1s ot 


- work is solid, sympathetic and eminently read- 


* touch appears in 


In diversity Professor Croft Dickinson opens WI ith a mag ll- 
iapter on John Knox, carefully avoiding controversial points, 
but providing a series of racy quotations which only lack the original 
spelling to give them their full flavour Professor J. S. McEwen 
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follows with a conjectural but highly interesting study on Erskine of 
Dun. The late G. D. Henderson describes his seventeenth-century 
namesake in masterly if traditional terms, and Professor Hugh Watt 
contributes a meaty chapter on Ebenezer Erskine. Such are some of 
the book’s highlights. Others include the tende rly restrained portrait 
of Robert Leighton by Dr William Niven, or the excellent companion 
pictures of Moderate and Evangelical, ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle and Thomas 

Chalmers, contributed respectively by Drs William Neil and Ian 
Henderson. Robert Rainy is the only character to emerge in an 
unpleasant light, despite the valiantly jesuitical attempt by Dr G. S. 
Gunn to justify his ‘jesuitry’ over the case of Robertson Smith. For 
Robertson Smith himself, we are given an enthusiastic account of the 
fight for intellectual freedom, which Dr A. C. Kennedy describes in 
terms of a revolution in Old Testament study ‘comparable to the 
scientific discoveries which have brought us to the atomic age’; but 
the only product he can point to from this amazing revolution is a 
vision of the ‘long historical vista, wherein God himself patiently 
works out his plans in spite of the stubbornness of men’—an insight 
which was certainly not due to Robertson Smith, for it was not 
original in the nineteenth century. To McLeod Campbell, the other 
great ‘heretic’ of the period, a sincere but just tribute is paid by his 
grandson. Edward Irving is roundly criticised, perhaps for the 
wrong reasons, by Dr T. C. Gordon. When we come to the social 
work of Thomas Guthrie, described by Dr A. L. Drummond, the 
liturgical reforms of Robert Lee, eulogised with rather too partisan 
a touch by Dr Stuart Louden, the congregational missions of Norman 
MacLeod, as told by the Rev. Roderick Smith, or still more to Dr 
Foster Franklin’s account of James Cooper’s ecumenical concern, we 
are treading closely on the heels of contemporary issues. One signi- 
ficant fact, however, distinguishes these men from their present-day 
successors; they matriculated at an earlier age, several of them being 
university students when no more than eleven or twelve years old. 

Pe rag! Scottish education was then too much of a forcing-house for 
genius; but the genius was undoubtedly produced. 

Other chapters, which there is bare sly space to mention, are contri- 
buted by Dr Gordon Donaldson (David Lindsay); Dr Stewart 
Mechie (Andrew Melville); the Rev. A. I. Dunlop er Spottis- 
woode ); Dr J. A. Lamb (Samuel Rutherfurd); Dr J. P. Bulloch 
(William Carstares); Dr David Cairns John C oe De Charles 
L. Warr (John Caird); and Dr G. J. Jeffrey (James Denne y). 

The best writing in the book comes from the editor’s own pen, and 
it might have been the better if he had effaced himself the less. But 
he and his team have provided something which will certainly be 
popular in a country which has always idolised its more distinguished 
sons. With great generosity, the ‘proceeds from the book will be 
given to the work of Church Extension. And the Oxford Unive rsity 
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Press has played its part faithfully; there are slight misprints on 
pp. 32, 185 and 183, but this is a pleasant and handy volume. It 
should find a place in any Scottish home that is interested in those 
spiritual fathers who begat us. 

G. S. M. WaLKER. 


Tue Stinuinc Heaps. An account of the Renaissance Wood-carvings 
from the King’s Presence Chamber at Stirling Castle. Pp. 20; 
:8 plates in half tone, and 3 figures. Edinburgh: Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1960. 10s. 

Although the Stirling heads undoubtedly constitute the most 
important example of sixteenth-century figural art that survives in 
Scotland, they have, surprisingly enough, never been dealt with in a 
monograph since serious attention was first drawn to them in 1817. 
The Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Scotland is thus to be congratulated on preparing this booklet, 
though it must be added that something on the subject was long 
overdue. And it is also high time that the Palace of Stirling, where 
the Heads once adorned the ceiling of the Presence Chamber of 
James V, should cease to be a barrack and be reconditioned as an 
historic monument. It was described by Macky in 1723 as ‘the 
noblest I ever saw in Europe’. The ceiling of the Presence Chamber 
was pulled down in 1777, and the medallions were then dispersed. 
A number found their way to the local jail, where they were adorned 
with paint by the prisoners; others were lost, and of the fifty-six 
medallions that together formed the ceiling only thirty-eight now 
survive, and even some of these are fragmentary. Tne ceiling could 
never thus be reconstituted, but o.her parts of the palace’s decoration 
may well lie hidden, and it is high time that an effort should be made 
to disclose them 

The text of the booklet under review is mainly the work of Mr 
J. G. Dunbar, though indebtedness is also expressed in the pretace to 
Mr Stuart Maxwell of the National Museum of Antiquities tor 
details concerning costume. After a survey of such literary records as 
are available, Mr Dunbar describes the structure of the medallions, 
noting that at least two men must have worked on them. He then 
examines the literary evidence as to the identity of these craftsmen, 
and shows that the more important of them was probably John 
Drummond of Milnab, master carpenter to James V and Mary Queen 
of Scots, while the second was probably John Robertson, carver, who 
worked also at Holyrood and Falkland. He then discusses the rela- 
tionship of these medallions to those known from elsewhere, and he 
ends with a study of their iconography. He again distinguishes two 
groups, the one made up of what are clearly portrait heads, the other 
of conventional historical or mythological figures, inspired, he sug- 
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gests, by German engravings. The former may or may not have 
represented kings of Scotland. 

There is an attractive frontispiece by Mr G. D. Hay, giving a 
conjectural reconstruction of the Presence Chamber, and the text is 
followed by a descriptive catalogue of the forty known heads, though 
only thirty-e ‘ight of them survive, for two were destroyed by fire in 
1940. These two are illustrated by engravings from the publication 
of 1817; the other thirty-eight from photographs specially taken by 
Mr G. B. Quick. The photographs have, alas, not been very well 
reproduced, for the plates are often fuzzy. Much clearer, more 
precise prints should have been possible. 

In spite of this, the booklet deserves a warm welcome. It prepares 
the way for what is badly needed, a full survey of Scottish art in the 
sixteenth century and a study of the artistic relationships between 
Scotland and England and Scotland and the Continent at the time. 

D.T.R. 


A History or Scottish ConGREGATIONALISM. By Harry Escott. 
Pp. xv, 400. Glasgow: The Congregational Union of Scotland. 
1960. 30s. 

The reunion of so many Presbyterian churches with each other and 
with the Church of Scotland has given a much more important 
position in Scottish nonconformity to the non-Presbyterian denomi- 
nations, of which the two largest are the Episcopal C hurch in Scotland 
and the Congregational Union of Scotland. The present Congrega- 
tional Union resulted from the union in 1896 of the Congregational 
and Evangelical Unions of that date. Dr Escott concentrates his 
narrative on the history of these two bodies before and after their 
union, but he also gives brief accounts of Scottish contacts with 
English Independency in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
of the eighteenth-century native sects of a Congregational type, the 
Glasites, Bereans and Old Scots Independents. 

Modern Congregationalism had its origin chiefly in the evangelistic 

campaigns conducted by the brothers Robert and Jame s Haldane, both 

laymen, in 1797 and the following years. Dr Escott considers that 
the hostility of the Church of Scotland, then dominated by the 

Moderate party, was one of the main causes of the founding of 

separatist churches. (A Pastoral Admonition directed against the 

Haldanes and their supporters hinted that they abused the name of 

liberty ‘to cover a secret democracy and anarchy’.) By 1807 there 

were eighty-five churches, but the changing views of the Haldanes, 

particularly their acceptance of Baptist doctrines, caused much divi- 

sion among the members. It was Greville Ewing, a former minister 

of the established church, whose leadership consolidated the denomi- 

nation and led to the founding of the Congregational Union in 1812 
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for mutual help and consultation, the independence of each congre- 
gation being of course preserved. The Union and the Congregational 
College (with its various predecessors ) have been the main agencies 
of joint action by the churches throughout the history of the 
denomination 
The founder of the Evangelical Union was James Morison, a 
minister of the United Secession Church, from which he was expelled 
in 1841 for preaching and writing against the Calvinist doctrine of 
election. Dr Escott stresses the part played by John Kirk, a Congre- 
gational minister, in promulgating the ‘new views’. The Congre- 
gational theological college and the churches in Glasgow and Aber- 
deen denounced the Morisonian theology, and some Congregational 
churches who accepted it eventually joined the Evangelical Union. 
Dr Escott points out, however, that many Congregational churches 
took no action at the time and that all became increasingly sympa- 
thetic towards Morison’s ideas. The way thus becaine open, after 
an unsuccessful approach in 1887-8, for the union of the two de- 
nominations in 1896 
Dr Escott writes with enthusiasm tempered by candour. He does 
not minimise times of difficulty such as the inter-war economic 
depression and the period after the Disruption when the Free Church 
drew away the evangelically-minded. He stresses throughout the 
typical qualities of the denomination—the independence of each 
congregation, the demand for personal commitment rather than 
credal orthodoxy, the emphasis on evangelism both at home and 
through the London Missionary Society (which sent Livingstone to 
Africa) and the particular concern of the Evangelical Union for 
Yet he notes the elements of Presbyterianism which 
tly Scottish character. (One question which remains 
inanswered o what extent a regular church meeting has been or 
s to be a feature of Scottish Congregational churches 
rs on the twentieth century Dr Escott describes a 
ywards centralisation which has given greater importance 


rganisation, particularly as an agency for the support 
hes and for church extension. In his last chapter he 
nger emphasis on ecumenicity since the Second World 
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ok went to press this has led to acceptance of an 

Church of Scotland to enter into conversations 
kee p the two churches apart. 

s both a h Story and a Fasti \ third of it con- 

- of the Churches’ and a list of ministers of each 

of these he undertakes the considerable task of 

of the Congregational churches (in- 

in each county. Missing or defective 

gaps in the lists of ministers which only 

correspondence could have filled. Perhaps the Congre- 
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gational Union might invite the churches to place surviving early 
records in its keeping. 
P. GouLDESBROUGH. 


TALEs or BARRA TOLD BY THE Coppy (John MacPherson, Northbay, 
Barra, 1876-1955). With a Foreword by Compton MacKenzie 
and Introduction and Notes by J. L. Campbell. Pp. 216. 
Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston and G. W. Bacon. 1960. 

This little collection of stories from Barra is a relatively slight 
contribution to the total of Scottish folktales in print. Nevertheless, 
it possesses distinction in that the tales were for the most part 
narrated in English by a Gaelic-speaking Hebridean. In other words, 
they represent the storyteller’s own choice of material for translation 
from the corpus of Gaelic. folktales still current in the Hebrides, and 
the reader is allowed a closer glimpse than is normally possible of a 
kind of linguistic frontier-crossing which scholars agree is part of the 
process by which folktales spread. 

The narrator, known as the ‘Coddy’, was a celebrated raconteur, 
and the stories reproduced here are all of an anecdotal character. On 
the other hand, they are drawn from a fairly wide range of oral 
tradition. The list is a varied one: stories of the early Gaelic saints, 
explanations of place-names—a widely-known species—clan tales, 
stories of witchcraft and fairies, sea monsters, etc.; and, of our own 
times, stories connected with the wreck of the now famous S.S. Poli- 
tician. The episodes of the barbarous evictions of the mid-nineteenth 
century recorded here are partic ularly valuable, since it is only from 
oral tradition that we can now recover many of the intimate details 
of those terrible years. It is interesting to note that the Coddy’s 
accounts receive striking corroboration in the evidence given to the 
Crofters’ Commission in 1883. 

The editor has furnished the tales with useful notes and has written 
an introduction which provides them with a vivid historical back- 
ground. At the same time, one is disappointed that there is no 
analysis of the situation in which a Gaelic storyteller relates his 
stories in English. Were there in the Coddy’s repertoire tales that 
he told only in Gaelic? And if there were, why should this be so? 
Were the English stories told to a special kind of audience? And so 
forth. But unfortunately these questions are not even raised. 

This observation is not intended to be deprec iatory, but rather to 
emphasise the value of such translations, especially since oral 
literature is undoubtedly withering in Scotland and some kinds of 
investigation will be impossible after the tradition is dead. 

Joun MaclIwnnes. 
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Tue British Empire THE AMERICAN ReEvotution. Vol. II. 
The British Isles and the American Colonies, The Southern Plan- 
1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. Pp. xxxvi, 

14 maps New York: Knopf. 1960. $8.50 

In the twenty-four years since the first version of this volume was 
produce d, suffic lent new studies have appe ared to make a re spec table 
general revision possible. Unfortunate ‘ly, there has been compara- 
tively little new research during this pe riod into specifically Scottish 
factors in the mid-eighteenth-century deve lopment of the Southern 
plantations. Professor Gipson, therefore, is unable to make any 
significant changes in the small body of Scottish and Ulster Scottish 
material in this particular section of his magnum opus. In the 1936 
version he could write that the story of the remarkable increase in 
the t ba co trade between Glasgow and the Che sapeake region since 
the Union ‘has never been ful ly told’. With the exception of Dr 
J. M. Price’s important article on the trade in the April 1954 Wlliam 
and Mary Quarterly, so little fresh material is available that Protessor 
Gipson can only repeat his 1936 statement in 1960. 

The reader with an interest in Scottish histor y who is not acquainted 
with the 1936 edition of Professor Gipson’s work will find some 
details which should attract him in this revised version. There is the 
succinct account of the Scottish tobacco trade with the colonies. 
Although Professor Gipson, by changing his 1936 ‘no doubt’ (p. 124) 
to ‘little doubt’ (p. 90), seems to show that he is not quite so con- 
vinced as he was twenty-four years ago ‘that the appearance of the 
Scots In Virginia was highly advantageous to tobacco-growers’, he is 
less critical of their business methods than some recent writers. 
‘There are a few engaging references to individual Scots, such as 
Gabriel Johnston, St. Andrews graduate who became second royal 
Governor of North Carolina (p. 116). But the most attractive 
reference 165) is to the hundred and thirty men from Inverness 
who, on the southern border of Georgia, set up a new Darien in 1736 

GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


THe Watcace: A Triumpu in Five Acts By Sydney Goodsir Smith. 
Pp. x, 180. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd. 1960. 

From a reading only, it is hard to see what qualities in this play 
recommended it for presentation before an international audience at 
the Edinburgh Festival of 1960. Though written designedly for 
spectac ular production on a large open stage, it lacks both action and 
movement, and is in essence a long argument on the opposing 
themes of 7 nglish tyranny and Scottish patriotism. There is much 
violent rhetoric, couched in a Scots vocabulary of no identifiable 
region or period, but the tirades are unrelieved by any touch of 
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poetry or any spark of humour, and the author shows little subtlety 
in his delineation of the two chief characters. King Edward is 
represented as a sadist on the verge of insanity, and Wallace is given 
neither the dignity nor the humanity which the little we know of him 
suggests were his. 

The subject-matter owes something to ‘Blind Harry’—for instance 
the appearance of the legendary Marion Braidfute in Act I and the 
circumstances of Wallace’s betrayal by Menteith in Act IV. But the 
association of Andrew de Moray with Wallace before the latter's 
attack on the Sheriff of Lanark, and the incredible episodes of Act V, 
where Bruce and Comyn and Menteith are all present at Wallace’s 
trial while King Edward has a lengthy cat-and-mouse dialogue with 
Wallace, even offering him the viceroyalty of Scotland as a bribe for 
his submission, are entirely Mr Smith’s own. So is the ascription of 
‘the pilliwinks’ and ‘the boot’, both Scottish devices of torture of the 
sixteenth century, to English invention in the thirteenth. 

James FERGussON. 


Volume xiii, Part I of the Records of the Scottish Church History 
Society opens with a paper on ‘Baptism in the Highlands’ by the 
Rev. Dr John MaclInnes. This is a useful study which, among other 
interesting points, reveals how religious beliefs and practices can 
persist generation after generation despite official disapproval and 
can yet be undermined within a generation by a vigorous propaganda. 

The statement in the Act abolishing episcopacy that ‘prelacy and 
the superiority of any office in the Church above presbyters is and 
hath been... contrary to the inclinations of the generality of the 
people ever since the Reformation’ was disputed at the time and has 
been a source of controversy since. The Rev. Dr Thomas Maxwell 
in a paper entitled ‘Presbyterian and Episcopalian in 1688’ sets out 
the contemporary arguments clearly and succinctly with a view to 
assessing the relative strength of the two sides at the Revolution 
Not much is certain except that the south-west was for presbytery 
and the north-east for episcopacy. 

Principal Hugh Watt writes an interesting paper on ‘David 
Smyton and the Lifters’, elucidating one of the most curious contro- 
versies that Scotland has ever known. The lifting in question con- 
cerned not the consecrated elements but the bread which was to be 
set apart for its holy use. It appears, however, that the coming into 
being of a Lifter Presbytery was due not simply to differences of 
interpretation of the relevant scriptural words, nor even to the demand 
for enforced uniformity of practice, but also to personal incompati- 
bilities which merged with the main issue 

‘The Mind of Aelred: Race and Class’ is the title of a careful 
article by the Rev. Dr James P. B. Bulloch. Son of an English priest, 
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brought up at the court of David I, admiring the culture of the 
Normans but contemptuous of Celtic tradition, visiting Scottish 
Cistercian houses as abbot of Rievaux, Aelred is taken by Dr Bulloch 
as an outstanding representative of the men by whom the Scottish 
bishoprics and abbacies were filled in the twelfth century and by 
whose zeal and ability a transformation was wrought in Scottish 
church life 

Finally, the Rev. Dr George P. Innes follows up his paper in 
Volume xii of these Records with another on ‘Ecclesiastical Patronage 
in Scotland in the Later Middle Ages’. The aspect of the subject 
under discussion is chiefly papal provisions. After outlining the 
development of the system and the theoretical basis of it in current 
conceptions of papal power, Jr Innes goes on to treat of general and 
special reservations, reservations of months, resignations in favour 
and expectative graces, quoting several Scottish instances from Dr 
A. I. Dunlop's Calendar of Scottish Supplications to Rome 1423-1428. 

Typographical errors are unusually numerous. We note obvious 
ones on pp. 7, 11, 19, 22, 29, $2, 49, 57, 61 and 78 


S. M 


Wark IN THE Nortu: Tue AnGto-Scortish Wars ot THE MIDDLE 
Aces. By Edward Miller. Pp. 22. University of Hull Publica- 


tions 2s. 6d 


In his ‘St. John’s College, Cambridge, Lecture’ delivered at the 


University of Hull in April 1960, Dr Miller surveys ‘the character 
and consequences, rather than the course, of the wars between 


England and Scotland’. The lecture is valuable for its use of a wide 
range of historical literature (much of it fairly recent) and for its 
attempt to bring together the two different worlds of the ballads 
and « } ‘ecords It may be cordially recomme nded, though it 1s 
untortuns hat Dr Miller, who is so careful of his evidence else- 
where, has succumbed to the traditional Scottish theory that Edward 
I was the chief villain of the story. The remark that Edward ‘placed 
Balliol on tl ottish throne’, for example, is an enormous over- 
simplification, and its implication thet there must have been some- 
thing cor ipt in th ness has no real foundation sut it is not 
the responsibility « nglish historians to rewrite the Scottish side 
of the stor and \ nust look forward to the day when it will be 
possible for a tish historian to write a ‘War in the South’ which 
will rest securely on the kind of scholarship which is witnessed by 
the references at ! id of this pamphlet 
L. G. Stones 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE ELEVATION OF PATRICK 


GRAHAM.! One of the most important events in the history of the 


Scottish Church in the fifteenth century was the erection of St. 
Andrews into a metropolitan see in 1472. Within six years the first 
archbishop, Patrick Graham, was deprived by papal bull as a heretic q 
schismatic, forger, simonist, blasphemer and perjurer. The paucity 
of the rec ords has left many facts in doubt, but the publication In 1955 
of the thirteenth volume of the Calendar of Papal Registers, « ontaining 
the bulls for the pontificate of Sixtus IV which relate to Great Britain 
and Ireland, has thrown some new light on the events of these vears 
Taken in conjunction with the new evidence, some of the material 
contained in Dr Dunlop's Apostolic Camera and Scottish Be nefices and 
certain Scottish supplications to Rome serve ‘to « larity the chronology 
of these events further 

The fullest account of Graham's career is to be found in the first 
volume of Herkless and Hannay’s Archbishops of St. Andrews (1907), 
and a considerable amount of detail is also given in Mack wen’'s 
History of the Church in Scotland 1918). These two works must serve 
as a starting point to any consideration of the creation of the arch 
bishopric 

The main aspects of the drama fought out between 1472 and 1478 
whic h are elu idated by the new material are the « xtent of the powers 
granted to Graham at the time of his clevation, and the position of 
William Scheves, the king’s coune illor who became successively 
archdeacon, coadjutor, and, after Graham's deprivation, archbishop 
of St. Andrews. The reassessment of Scheves’s position also makes 
it desirable to examine afresh the nature of the opposition which faced 
Graham after his promotion. The new evidence also enables the 
chronology of certain less important events to be fixed 

The powers granted to Graham at the time of the erection of the 
metropolitan see were not stated in the bull which ¢ reated the arch 
bishopric, but were defined in a furthe r series of bulls, some of which 
certainly, and the remainder probably, date from some six months 
after the creation of the ar hbishopric. This took place on 17 August 
1472: not all the other bulls are dated other than by the pontifical 


The author would like to press his thanks to Mr B. McFarlane for 
comments and suggestions on this note, and to Dr A I. Dunlop for the loan of 
transcripts trot the Vatican Registers of Supplication lor any error , of 
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year, 2 Sixtus IV (25 August 1472—24 August 1473), but several 
bear the date 17 February 1473, and it is likely that they were all 
of about the same date. 

The entries in the registers show that Graham received a large 
grant of authority, the motive behind it being largely financial, as 
the reason given for the grants was the need to raise money to fight 
the Turks. An indulgence was granted to St. Andrews, and a third 
part of the alms arising from it were to be devoted to the papal 
Camera for the crusade and the defence of Christendom. Graham was 
also appointed papal nuncio, with the power of a legate a latere, with 
the mission of obtaining help against the Turks.? In addition he was 
appointe¢ d collector of the pap val tithe impose -d on the Scottish cle rey 
and was given instructions to appoint sub-collectors. The pope 
resorted to other expedients to raise money: Graham was permitted 
to grant a hundred dispe nsations to persons who had married within 
the prohibited degrees, and their money compositions were to be 
devoted to the preparation of a fleet against the Turks. Two indults 
were granted 4. allow individuals to choose their own confessors, one 
providing that all those subject to the king of Scotland, who being 
penitent and having confessed contributed to the defence of Christen- 
dom, could choose a confessor who could grant them absolution even 
in cases reserved to the Holy See; the other permitting Graham to 
grant indult to fifty persons to choose their own contessors, with 
power to grant absolution in all cases except those reserved to Rome, 
and to commute vows of pilgrimage and abstinence, except for 
pilgrimages to Rome, Jerusalem or Santiago. The latter does not 
appear to have contained any requirement that those who received 
such a privilege should have made any contribution to the papal 
finances. Other rights granted to Graham at this date inciuded 
faculty to make collation of benefices which were not subject to a 
general reservation, to grant dispensations to a hundred persons on 
account illegitimacy, and power to visit and reform all monasteries 
whether exempt or not, but not the houses of the mendicant orders. 
He was also empowered to create a hundred notaries public 

Besides these privileges Graham also obtained a grant of the priory 
of Pittenweem and of seven parish churches to the archiepiscopal 
mensa, and the annulment of exemption from his jurisdiction possessed 
by the churches of St. Salvator at St. Andrews and St. Giles in 
Edinburgh, and the abbeys of Kelso and Holyrood.? As will be shown 

re Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum Historiam Illustrantia, 
‘Pap. Rex , 202-6 


i this power ts one of the most important facts 


iblica ! f the new volume of the Calendar of Pa pal Register 
d Hannay I 1, 78) had doubts whether Graham's claim to 
latere was justified, and indeed suspected that it might have been the 
that Graham had falsified apostolic letters 
t., 468-70. Cal. Pap. Reg., xiii, 214-15 
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later, these grants may have played an important part in arousing 
opposition to him. Shortly before his elevation, Graham petitioned 
for provisions for his familiars, each to two canonries!; it is not 
unlikely that this was an illustration of the attitude Graham had to 
the church, as an organisation in which he could secure material 
rewards for his friends, and that this aroused the hostility of others 
who wished to do likewise. 

The creation of the new metropolitan see aroused considerable 
Opposition, and measures were taken against Graham by royal auth- 
ority. It has been held that the principal agent in Graham’s downfall 
was William Scheves, but it is worth noting that it was not until 
14 May 1474 that Scheves received a papal collation to the arch- 
deaconry of St. Andrews, with dispensation to hold it despite his 
illegitimacy. He had, however, been collated to it at an earlier date, 
but this had been declared invalid in virtue of a general reservation 
of the benefices of papal chaplains, such a post having been held by 
his predecessor in the archdeaconry.? This earlier collation had also 
included a dispensation for illegitimacy from Graham, which would 
suggest that there is little truth in the suggestion that personal 
enmity between him and Scheves played a large part in his downfall. 
We may look to other reasons for this 

It is instructive to compare the opposition encountered by Graham 
with that which faced Scheves when he succeeded to St. Andrews, 
and the failure of the former and the success of the latter in overcoming 
it, or at least avoiding it. Both of them faced the vested interests of 
the other Scottish bishops who resented one of their number being 
elevated to a position of superiority over them. Thomas Spens, the 
bishop of Aberdeen, obtained a bull in February 1474 which exempted 
the see of Aberdeen from the arc hbishop’s jurisdiction during his own 
life. On the other hand, Scheves was able to secure papal support 
for his claims as metropolitan: within three months of his collation 
the pope issued a decree to enforce the subordination of the other 
bishops to him, in response to his petition which stated that he feared 
that some of the bishops might refuse to obey him.* As far as the 
remainder of the Scottish clergy were concerned, one archbishop must 
have been very like another, although they may have been pacified 
in part by a bull of 11 February 1478, a month after Graham's 
deprivation and the day of Scheves’s collation to the archbishopric. 
This revoked certain of the privileges that had been granted to 
Graham, on the grounds that he had abused them, and that the pope 
wished to prevent his successors from doing the same. The privileges 
were specified as those prejudicial to the devolution of causes to the 
Roman court and to papal reservations, and those of confirming the 
elections of abbots.® It is perhaps to be doubted whether this would 

1 Reg. Supp., 589, 186 2 Cal. Pap. Reg., xiii, 33-34. 

* Theiner, op. cit., 473-4. * Cal. Pap. Reg., xiii, 68-69. 5 Ibid., 277 
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have had much popularity with the Scottish clergy, except in so far 
as the yoke of a distant master in Rome was easier to avoid than that 
oft a ¢ lose one at St. Andrews. 

The key to the difference in the positions of the two archbishops 
may perhaps lie in the attitude of the king. Graham, despite his 
relati ionsh up to Bishop Kennedy, does not appear to have had close 
connections with the court, whereas Scheves made his career there. 
Moreover, at the time of Graham’s promotion, he was careless 
enough to encroach on the rights of at least two men who were close ‘ly 
associated with the court and the administration, a fact that was not 
noted by Herkless and Hannay. 

One of these was Archibald Crawfurd, the abbot of Holyrood, who 
lost his exemption from the jurisdiction of St. Andrews. It is pro- 
bably not merely a coincidence that on 28 March 1473 he was granted 
a letter of protection under the privy seal, ordering that none of the 
king’s subjects take it on them to do any manner of harm to the abbot 
or his convent, his servants or his ‘kirkis teyndis landis Rentis or 
gudis moueble or unmoueble’.' It is probably significant that the 
abbot was a royal servant, having been an exchequer auditor in 1464, 
1465, 1468, 1469, 1471, and 1473.2 Late in the following year he 
was to attain the dignity of the treasurership of the kingdom, and 
he continued to take part in the audits until 1483.3 

His predecessor as treasurer was also affected by Graham's pro- 
motion. John Laing had been vicar of Linlithgow in 1469, but by 
1471 he had also acquired the rectory of Tannadice,* one of the seven 
parish churches which Graham annexed to the archiepiscopal mensa 
in February 1473. And while by the summer of this latter year he 
had obtained the benefice of Newlands, of similar value, he presum- 
ably had to pay dues to his ecclesiastical superiors on his translation. 
It is not unlikely that these two royal servants may have played a 
part in gaining the support of the king for the party opposed to 
Graham. If this is the case, it is perhaps possible to exonerate 
Scheves from some of the abuse to which he has been subjected by 
historians. It is indeed possible that the king may have secured his 

‘lation to the St. Andrews archdeac onry for the purpose of weaken- 
ing Graham's position, but in this case it is the king rather than 
Scheves who must bear the blame. If this is the case, it perhaps 
suggests that James III was willing on occasions to act firmly against 
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hostile forces in the kingdom, and was capable of scheming to this end. 

It is possible too that Graham may have, in his earlier days, made 
himself unpopular with a number of the monastic houses. He had 
intervened, in rather obscure circumstances, in @ dispute at Arbroath, 
and had imprisoned the abbot, who appealed to Rome in October 
1470.1 The pope appears to have upheld Graham's action, for he 
decreed that the deprived abbot had no right when he made a pro- 
vision to the house in 1472.2 When this intervention was followed 
in 1473 by Graham obtaining a grant in commendam of the abbey for 
five years (the annates book showing the paymerjt of common services 
on 24 August and the quittance book the paynjent of both common 
and little services on 28 December),? it is poss}ble that some of the 
other monastic heads may have feared that endroachments on their 
own positions might increase, and in consequehce they encouraged 
any anti-Graham party that was coming into being 

Finally, the new material enables the historian to clarify the details 
of the process against Graham rather more accurately. It reveals 
some of the problems which may have led to a withdrawal of papal 
support, and elucidates the background of the appointment of John 
Huseman as papal commissioner to investigate the charges against 

Graham, on 5 December 1476. In addition, it helps to clarify the 
sequence of events between Huseman’s appointment and the bull of 
deprivation on 9 January 1478. 

As early as May 1473, the problem of the archbishop’s debts had 
been raised in Rome. Cucolus de Puthis, a Roman merchant, suppli- 
cated that on the death or resignation of Archbishop Patrick before 
he had given satisfaction for debts that he had incurred while in 
Rome for the business of erecting St. Andrews into a metropolitan 
church, his successors should be bound to make payment for all sums 
for which Patrick was bound. This sum amounted to 1100 florins 
(gold of the camera). A later petition of the same merchant gave 
the sum as 1640 florins, an unexplained discrepancy, which may have 
been intended to cover interest charges.* It is possible that these 
debts may have led to Graham’s excommunication, which must have 
taken place in 1475, for the bull appointing Scheves as coadjutor on 
13 September 1476 stated that the pope had been informed by the 
king and the prior and chapter of St. Andrews that the archbishop 
had been under excommunication by papal authority for over a year, 
and that he had lost his reason. The absence in the re gisters of any 
reference to such an excommunication at an earlier date, and the fact 
that the king found it necessary to inform the pope, suggest that the 
sentence had been promulgated in Scotland rather than in Rome, 
possibly by papal collectors, attempting to secure the payments 


' Herkless and Hannay, op. cit., 39 2 Cal. Pap. Reg., xiii, 13-14. 


* Reg. Supp., 691, 28. Cameron, op. cit., 68, 175, 246 
‘ Reg. Supp., 690, 233; 691, 56 ® Cal. Pap. Reg., xiii, 555-6 
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demanded on Graham’s promotion, or for the debts incurred in 
Rome, or possibly, as was suggested in the following century by 
George Buchanan, by the rector of the University of St. Andrews.? 
It is possible that the revocation of Graham’s legatine powers on 
13 March 1475 may have been connected w ith the archbishop’s debts, 
although the reason given was merely that it was no longer expedient 
that Graham should exercise the office and faculties that had been 
granted to him, and there is no reference to any sentence of ex- 
communication at this time.? 

It was less than three months after the appointment of S heves as 
coadjutor that the pope saw fit to appoint a commission of investi- 
gation, on the grounds that the appointment of a coadjutor had not 
served to quieten the troubles, and that the complaints of the king, 
the chapter, the clergy, and the university had not ceased but rather 
increased. Not only does this show the extent of the forces that were 
grouped against Graham, but it also suggests that his enemies were 
determined to get rid of him, for the length of time between the two 
events was so short that little attempt can have been made to see 
if the appointment of a coadjutor would be a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties 

The commissioner, John Huseman, must have set to work fairly 
speedily after his appointment was announced. On 28 December 
1476 safe-conducts were issued to him and to Robert Blackadder, the 
king of Scots’ orator.* When one allows for the time he must have 
required to travel to Scotland and back, and the time that must have 
been needed for the cardinals appointed by the pope to consider his 
report, it 1s remarkable that Graham's deposition, and the succession 
of Scheves to the see, were determined by 25 November 1477, some 
six weeks before Graham was formally deprived. On that day 
collations were made by the pope to the deanery of Dunkeld and the 
archdeaconry of St. Andrews, about to become void by the promotion 
of Scheves to the cathedral church.* 

The new evidence confirms the theory that Graham had become 
insane, but it does not indicate definitely at what stage this occurred, 
nor does it provide any details of the insanity beyond those contained 
in Huseman’s report. What it does show clearly is that at the time 
of his promotion he did not take care to placate at least some of the 
vested interests on which he was encroaching so as to secure their 
support against the others, but that he blundered into a position 
from which he could not withdraw, and in which he was devoid of 
allies. Scheves, with royal support, was able to overcome the 
opposition, which may have been lessened by the withdrawal of some 
of the powers that had been granted to his predecessor 

J. A. F. THomson. 
1 Herkless and Hannay, op. cit., 59, 78-79 2 Cal. Pap. Reg., xiii, 38-39 
3 Ibid., 22¢ * lbid., 63-64, 65 
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